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ABSTRACT 


The  division  first  appeared  in  the  United  States  Army  in  the  American 
Revolution.  European  military  professionals  established  the  divisional 
structure,  which  was  refined  during  and  after  the  French  Revolution.  The 
Napoleonic  wars  saw  the  infantry  division  in  all  armies;  the  French  influence 
on  divisional  structure  has  always  been  strong. 

The  modern  United  States  Army  infantry  division  dates  from  World  War  I 
when  the  *  of  war  was  influenced  by  the  tremendous  firepower  and  lack 
of  maneuver  of  opposing  forces.  Massive  attacks  against  heavily  fortified, 
limited  objectives  demanded  strength  to  absorb  heavy  casualties.  The 
advent  of  the  airplane  and  the  trench-crossing  tank  helped  to  restore  move¬ 
ment  to  the  war,  and  posed  the  requirement  for  less  ponderous  units  for 
rapid  maneuver. 

World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War  were  fought  by  divisions  of  about 
one-half  the  strength  of  those  of  World  War  I.  The  division  was  triangular 
rather  than  square.  Infantry,  airborne,  motorized,  and  mountain  divisions 
were  organized.  Specialized  divisions  either  survived  combat  or 
reverted  to  standard  infantry  organization.  Air  transport,  armored 
vehicles,  and  new  heavy  infantry  weapons  influenced  infantry  divisional 
structure. 

The  "cold  war"  and  the  possibility  of  nuclear  conflict  forced  the  drastic 
reorganization  of  the  US  Infantry  division.  Pentomic,  or  ROC  ID,  ROTAD, 
and  finally  ROAD  were  the  new  formats.  Flexible  response  concepts  and 
studies  of  the  Army  helicopter  and  the  structure  of  the  armored  division 
combined  to  establish  a  common  division  base  for  the  attachment  of 
battalions  as  building  blocks,  thus  eliminating  the  regiment.  In  Vietnam, 
infantry  and  airmobile  divisions  continue  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of 
the  matching  of  the  ancient  tactical  principle  of  fire  and  maneuver  with  the 
concept  of  flexible  response. 
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SUMMARY 

Historical  Background  (1775-1939)  begins  with  the  evolution  of  the 
division  in  the  American  and  French  Revolutionary  armies.  The  effect 
of  certain  European  military  theorists  upon  divisional  organization  in  all 
armies  is  noted.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  contributed  several  organizational 
and  operational  patterns  to  the  division,  The  Industrial  Revolution  with 
its  development  of  new  metals,  weapons,  and  explosives  contributed  to  the 
changes  in  the  divisions.  Weapon  lethality  forced  deployment  and  more 
dispersion  upon  the  battlefield.  The  American  Civil  War  (1861-1865)  whs 
fought  on  both  sides  with  the  tactic,-  and  divisional  organization  of  the 
Napoleonic  era.  In  this  conflict,  weaponry  was  far  ahead  of  tactics. 

America  participated  in  World  War  I  with  divisions  patterned  after  those 
of  the  Allies.  The  machinegun  ruled  the  battlefield  and  eliminated  move¬ 
ment  from  the  tactical  formula  of  fire  and  movement.  Divisions  became 
larger  in  manpower  to  absorb  the  heavy  casualties  exacted  by  the  fires 
of  massed  artillery  and  automatic  weapons.  The  advent  of  the  tank  reduced 
the  effect  of  the  machinegun  and  partially  restored  mobility  to  warfare. 

The  airplane  further  influenced  the  tactical  formations  of  the  infantry 
division  in  World  War  I  and  the  inUur^ce  continued  with  the  evolution  of 
fighter  and  bomber  aircraft.  The  US  division  remained  virtually  unchanged 
until  the  late  1930’s  when  US  Army  planners  endeavored  to  reduce  its 
strength  and  bring  it  into  consonance  with  new  weaponry  and  evolving  air- 
power  tactics. 

Post-World  War  I  and  World  War  n,  1939-1945  covers  an  era  of  dynamic 
change  from  the  old  "  square"  divisional  concepts  of  World  War  I  and  the 
post-war  period  to  a  streamlined  "  triangular"  division  with  thousands 
fewer  personnel  assigned.  General  Lesley  J.  McNair,  the  Chief  of  Army 
Ground  Forces,  was  a  consistent  and  positive  brake  upon  expensive, 
overmanned,  and  specialized  divisions.  His  policy  was  that  all  divisional 
elements  must  be  functional  in  combat  and  that  manpower  be  utilized  to 
the  maximum.  The  armored  division,  as  developed  during  World  War  II, 
with  its  separate  combat  commands,  established  a  pattern  of  flexibility 
of  response  to  combat  demands. 

Specialized  divisions,  (jungle,  mountain,  and  motorized)  were  found 
to  be  unnecessary.  Combat  experience  established  that  the  standard 
infantry  division  was  capable  of  operations  under  all  conditions  of  environ¬ 
ment  and  types  of  combat  encountered  in  a  global  war.  At  the  end  of 
hostilities  in  the  European  theater  of  operations,  a  study  was  made  by  a 
special  board  of  officers  to  evaluate  the  European  experiences  of  American 
divisions  and  their  subordinate  units.  The  results  of  the  study  were  to 
have  salient  effects  upon  the  future  divisional  structure  in  the  US  Army. 

Post-World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War  covers  the  organization  of 
the  division  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

The  reductions  made  necessary  by  rapid  demobilization  and  post-war 
economies  caused  the  infantry  division  to  be  short  in  manpower,  weapons, 
and  equipment.  This  situation  was  to  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
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divisions  entering  combat  in  Korea.  The  divisions  in  Korea  found  that  they 
were  not  fighting  a  European-type  war  but  rather  one  of  combined  conventional 
and  nonconventional  tactics.  This  fact  exerted  considerable  effect  upon  the 
implementation  of  the  "flexible  response"  doctrine  in  the  post-Korean  War 
planning  of  divisional  reorganization. 

The  Division  of  the  1950s-1960s  and  Vietnam  continues  the  evolution  of 
the  modern  division.  The  requirements  of  the  "Cold  War"  and  possible 
nuclear  warfare  established  the  Pentomic-di vision,  in  which  the  battalion  and 
the  regiment  were  abolished  and  the  battle  group  instituted  as  an  interim 
answer  to  this  tactical  dilemma.  A  return  of  the  flexibility  cf  the  World  War  II 
and  Korean  War  armored  divisional  organization  was  achieved  by  the  return 
of  the  battalion  in  the  ROAD  type  divisions.  During  this  period,  the  divisional 
structure  became  entirely  functional  and  many  of  the  political  and  sociological 
aspects  of  the  traditional  Army  division  were  lost  in  the  desire  to  achieve 
flexibility.  Vietnam  serves  as  a  "proving  ground"  for  new  divisional  concepts. 
The  helicopter,  basically  developed  during  the  Korean  war,  prompted  the 
organization  of  a  maximum  mobility  type  division--the  airmobile  division. 

The  period  witnessed  significant  development  and  improvement  of  weapons 
and  vehicles,  including  both  fixed-wing  and  rotary -wing  aircraft. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  the  infantry  division  of  the  United 
States  Army  has  been  in  a  constant  state  of  reorganization.  International 
tensions  impose  the  requirement  that  the  infantry  division  be  one  capable  of  a 
flexible  response  to  any  intensity  of  wan  nuclear,  conventional,  or  noncon¬ 
ventional.  As  in  World  War  II,  there  have  been  those  whose  answer  was: 
specialized  units  or  troops.  These  units,  in  spite  of  heavy  opposition  from 
traditionalists,  got  into  the  organizational  format  as  Special  Forces  but 
they  were  never  organized  on  divisional  levels.  In  addition  to  their  departure 
from  organizational  patterns  of  the  US  Army,  they  were  too  highly  committed 
to  special  type  missions  —  many  of  which  depended  little  on  the  tactical 
principles  of  fire  and  movement.  Civic  action  and  other  nonviolent  forms 
of  military-sponsored  activity  tended  to  lessen  the  hard  conventional  combat 
mission  of  Special  Forces.  The  delivery  of  organized  violence  upon  the 
enemy  and  his  materiel  and  installations  still  remains  the  primary  mission 
of  the  infantry  division. 

The  inclusion  of  brigades  and  reinstitution  of  battalions  in  the  ROAD 
division  reduced  the  span  of  control  of  the  division  commander  from  the 
Pentomic  division.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  brigades  are  per¬ 
forming  essentially  the  same  function  accomplished  by  the  old  regiment. 
Further,  the  brigade  possesses  a  flexibility  of  attachment  and  detachment 
of  battalions  never  achieved  by  the  regiment.  The  regimental  structure 
within  the  infantry  division  of  World  War  13  and  the  Korean  War  was  inflexible, 
i.  e.  ,  battalions  were  permanently  assigned  to  the  regiment.  Today,  the 
brigade  has  no  permenent  battalions  —  with  its  headquarters  and  headquarters 
companies  as  the  brigade  base,  it  receives  battalions  within  the  division  as 
required  by  the  mission.  The  brigades  of  the  division  are,  in  essence 
power  handles  to  which  the  battalions  (toois)  are  attached  for  operations.  The 
division  base  is  essentially  a  master  power  handle  to  which  the  brigades  are 
attached. 
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The  mechanized  division  with  its  armored  personnel  carriers  and  other 
combat  vehicles  offers  a  so'ution  to  the  problem  of  ground  contamination 
during  a  nuclear  conflict  as  well  as  providing  mobility  to  the  division.  How 
effective  the  carriers  will  be  against  radiation  and  fall-out  cannot  be  assessed 
accurately  at  this  time.  However,  the  mechanized  division  does  seem  to 
offer  the  best  type  of  unit  structure  and  equipment  for  protection  of  ground 
force  personnel  conducting  combat  operations  under  nuclear  conditions. 

How  the  soldier  is  transported  into  combat  determines  the  kind  of  a 
division  to  which  he  is  assigned.  The  soldier  who  parachutes  into  combat 
from  a  transport  plane  may  be  properly  termed  "airborne"  ;  the  soldier 
who  rides  into  battle  and  fights  from  and  in  an  armored  personnel  carrier 
may  be  designated  as  "  mechanized"  ;  the  soldier  who  is  lifted  into  combat 
by  helicopter  is  "  airmobile"  ;  the  soldier  who  is  transported  in  a  tank  and 
fights  from  the  tank  and  with  its  weapons  system  is  "  armored.  "  Con¬ 
temporary  infantry  division  organization  and  structure  is  centered  around 
the  transport  and  weapons  systems  available  and  their  adjustment  to  the 
mission.  The  functions  of  divisions  are  similar:  close  with  the  enemy, 
destroy  him  and  his  installations,  and  secure  and  occupy  his  territory. 

The  means  (equipment  and  weaponry)  govern  how  the  mission  will  be 
accomplished.  Under  the  "flexible  response"  concept  the  trend  is  toward 
a  division  capable  of  operating  under  all  conditions  of  combat.  Reverting 
to  Guibert's  historical  "  ordre  mixte,  "  the  infantry  division  of  the  next 
decade  may  be  a  composite  type:  standard  infantry,  mechanized,  airmobile, 
and  airborne  brigades  assigned  to  a  common  division  base  under  the  ROAD 
system  of  interchangeable  "building  block"  units. 

Future  warfare  tactical  patterns  and  weaponry  may  require  almost 
total  dispersion  of  the  division  and  elimination  of  the  Army  corps.  Eventually, 
the  brigade  may  become  the  larger-unit  operational  headquarters  with  the 
division  base  functioning  solely  in  the  area  of  administration.  Maneuver 
battalions,  with  their  maximized  flexibility,  may  operate  independently 
of  brigades.  They  have  this  capability  now  and  it  will  become  more 
common-place  in  the  future.  Battalion  commanders  must  expeet  to  assume 
tasks  and  missions  now  considered  within  the  purview  of  brigade  commanders. 

The  Selected  Bibliography  lists  books,  articles,  reports,  official  and 
semi-official  publications,  and  relevant  materials  consulted  in  the  study 
research. 

The  Appendixes  include  charts  and  diagrams  pertaining  to  the  evolution 
of  the  division  span  of  control,  historical  development  of  tactical  communi¬ 
cations,  miscellaneous  tables  of  division  organization,  and  a  copy  of  a 
portion  of  the  Division  Board  Report  and  Questionnaire  published  by  the 
General  Board,  European  theater  of  operations,  after  termination  of 
hostilities  in  that  theater. 
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EVOLUTION  Of  THE  US  ARMY  DIVISION 
1939-1968 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND,  1775-1939 
The  American  Revolution 

historians  of  the  Revolutionary  War  have  noted  that  American  troop 
organization  was  very  informal.  The  patriots,  guided  by  the  British  Army  * 

organizational  patterns,  used  the  battalion  as  the  basic  combat  unit  and  the  ! 

regiment  as  the  command  and  administrative  base  for  the  battalions. 

Brigades  and  divisions  often  served  as  administrative  units,  until  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  foreign  officers  as  Baron  Fric  '  ick  von  Steuben,  Marquis 
Marie  Joseph  de  Lafayette,  and  Baron  Johann  de  Kalb  led  to  their  organization 
as  tactical  units. 

The  continental  Army  of  1775  comprised  thirty-  3 

eight  regiments  of  greatly  varying  size.  The  I 

Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island  i 

regiments  stood  on  a  basis  of  590  enlisted  men,  while  % 

Connecticut  regimental  tables  of  organization  sometimes  ; 

called  for  1,000  enlisted  men,  sometimes  for  600.  < 

Washington  organized  these  regiments  into  six  brigades  | 

generally  of  six  regiments  each,  and  into  three  divisions  \ 

of  two  brigades  each.  The  brigades  and  divisions  were 

primarily  administrative  headquarters.  The  key  tactical  \ 

unit  was  the  battalion,  which  was  usually  the  same  body  j 

of  men  as  a  regiment,  "regiment"  being  another  term  j 

denoting  an  administrative  unit,  while  "battalion"  was 

the  tactical  term.  The  possibilities  of  employing  as  A 

tactical  entities  units  larger  than  battalions  but  smaller 

than  an  army  were  only  beginning  to  be  reali  J  in 

Europe.  *The  advent  of  the  division  as  a  tactical  brmation 

mainly  awaited  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  Since 

Washington  and  his  lieutenants  patterned  the  tactics  of  the 

American  Army  on  what  they  knew  of  European  armies,  ", 

The  Army  tended  to  fight  not  by  divisions  or  brigades  but 

as  a  tactical  whole,  its  constituent  units  of  maneuver 

being  the  battalions.  (Ref  1,  p  62) 
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Early  Theorists  In  France 

The  division  was  the  creation  of  French  military  theorists  and  writers. 
Even  before  the  French  Revolution  added  the  division  to  Napoleon's  Army, 
military  innovators  had  tried  to  solve  the  problems  of  maneuver  and  fire  on 
the  battlefield.  Among  these  were  Guibert  (1743-1790)  and  Marshal  Maurice 
de  Saxe  (1696-1750).  Guibert  was  caught  between  two  schools  of  thought: 

...that  of  the  "lineal  disposition"  or  that  of  "disposition 
in  depth.  "  The  works  of  Guibert  introduced  an  interme¬ 
diate  formula  which,  through  the  simple  movement  of 
columns  of  battalions,  made  it  possible  to  pass  with 
relative  speed  from  the  column  or  "order  of  march" 
to  "the  order  of  battle"  or  lineal  formation,  and 
introduced  an  element  of  flexibility  into  the  armed 
masses.  (Ref  2,  p  82) 

Marshal  of  France,  Maurice  de  Saxe  (1696-1750),  whose  Reveries  on 
the  Art  of  War  is  a  military  classic,  laid  down  the  formation  of  the  autonomous 
infantry  division  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  (Ret  3).  For  mobility 
and  firepower,  de  Saxe's  division  consisted  of  two  infantry  brigades,  two 
cavalry  brigades,  and  artillery  units,  probably  of  battalion  size.  De  Saxe 
cited  the  flaws  of  18th  century  warfare.  The  Marshal  established  mobility, 
maneuver,  and  supply  as  conditions  for  decisive  success  in  the  field  and 
condemned  military  inflexibility  and  lack  of  mobility.  De  Saxe  recommended 
organizing  the  army  on  a  divisional  basis  for  improving  command  and 
control.  He  urged  that  light  infantry  be  adopted  for  mobility  and  further 
noted  the  commander  must  concentrate  his  strength  against  enemy  weakness 
and  be  relentless  in  pursuit  once  the  enemy  line  has  broken  under  the  pressure 
of  attack.  Marshal  de  Saxe's  approach  was  a  century  ahead  of  his  time. 

He  suggested  using  distinctive  badges  for  divisional  and  lower  units  to 
develop  pride  in  unit  identification.  He  advocated  the  use  of  music, 
cadenced  marching,  permanent  identification  of  regiments,  and  merit 
promotion  to  boost  morale  and  promote  a  sense  of  national  service. 

In  1778,  du  Teil  propounded  a  plan  to  join  artillery  and  infantry  in 
battle  to  achieve  a  common  mission.  Briefly,  the  artillery  was  to  bombard 
the  enemy  line  to  the  front  from  a  distance  of  1,000  yards  while  delivering 
enfilade  fire,  from  a  flank,  over  the  entire  length  of  the  enemy  position. 
General  Gribeauval,  founder  of  a  weapons  system  employing  various  caliber 
horse-drawn  field  guns  in  specific  formations,  urged  that  the  new  short-tubed 
guns  be  pushed  forward  and  employed  at  close  quarters.  This  meant  a 
compromise  between  mobility  and  fire  power  which  drew  attention  to  the 
issue  of  concentration  of  force.  Chevalier  Folard,  one  of  the  great  military 
theorists  of  the  18th  century,  advocated  accomplishing  this  concentration 
by  abandoning  the  infantry  line  for  parallel  infantry  columns.  On  a  penetra¬ 
tion  mission  these  columns  could  be  supported  by  light  infantry.  This 
innovation  complemented  the  theories  of  Guibert  who  had  prescribed  foot 
movements  by  which  troops  could  change  from  line  to  column  and  back  to 
line  as  required  in  battle.  In  essence,  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  modern 
battle  drill  (Ref  4). 
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The  Napoleonic  Army 

Napoleon  did  not  invent  the  infantry  division  but  he  did  influence  its 
organization  and  operational  patterns.  The  infantry  division  of  Napoleon's 
day  lacked  mobility  and  could  not  maneuver  rapidly  in  the  field;  its  combat 
capabilities  were  greatly  limited.  The  battalions,  integral  parts  of  the 
regiments  of  the  division,  were  moved  about  the  battlefield  like  chess 
pawns.  They  could  be  deployed  only  in  columns  or  in  a  lineal  formation. 

The  latter  was  generally  employed  by  the  infantry  division  when  closing 
with  the  enemy — usually  on  a  front  of  1,000  to  1,500  yards.  A  line  of 
sharpshooters  or  skirmishers  moved  out  ahead  of  the  infantry  and  each 
brigade  deployed  its  two  infantry  regiments  in  battle  order  and  closed 
column,  respectively.  To  ensure  the  necessary  depth  for  an  attack  requiring 
shock  action,  the  regiments  formed  their  battalions  in  column,  thus  assuring 
adequate  penetration  of  the  enemy  line  or  fortified  position.  At  this  point  in 
the  history  of  the  infantry  division  there  was  little  or  no  coordination  of 
effort  among  the  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry;  each  made  its  independent 
battle  effort  as  ordered.  Liaision  between  the  arms,  when  and  if  achieved, 
’.vas  initiated  at  army  level.  Communications  were  primitive;  orders  were 
relayed  by  messengers  or  staff  officers  to  army,  division,  and  brigade  levels. 
Within  the  regiments,  battalions,  and  companies,  command  was  exercised 
by  visual  signs  and  voice. 

Profiting  from  the  flaws  of  the  system  he  observed,  Napoleon  created 
a  larger  unit,  the  corps  d'  armee.  This  new  unit  enabled  the  Emperor  to 
reduce  his  span  of  control  and  offered  a  system  of  supply  for  the  divisions. 
Figure  1  illustrates  the  structure  of  the  French  corps  of  the  Grand  Army 
in  1806. 

The  corps 

. .  .by  grouping  the  divisions,  coordinating  their 
maneuver,  and  combining  their  efforts  in  battle, 
had  permitted  a  more  centralized  control  to  be 
exercised  and  had  prevented  a  dispersion  of 
efforts  from  taking  place.  It  was  the  latter  which 
had  wrecked  the  division  organization  when  it 
had  been  applied  to  mass  armies.  The  corps 
organization  facilitated  and  lighted  the  army 
commander's  task;  it  possessed  a  certain 
character  of  permanence,  and,  consequently, 
a  personality.  (Ref  5,  p  59) 

The  formation  of  the  corps  d'  armee  gave  the  Emperor  an  extra  and 
most  valuable  link  in  the  chain  of  command.  The  corps  commander,  either 
a  general  or  marshal  of  the  Empire,  was  directly  responsible  to  Napoleon 
for  the  effective  employment  of  the  infantry  divisions  within  the  corps 
under  his  command.  Thus,  Napoleon  was  relieved  of  directly  commanding 
a  great  number  of  division  commauders.  Instead,  he  commanded  a  small 
group  of  corps  commanders. 
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Figure  1.  The  Grand  Army,  1806 


Within  four  years  the  corps  was  an  integral  part  of  the  French  high 
command.  The  division  became  an  organizational  vehicle  for  incorporating 
the  troops  and  their  weapons  for  combat  operations.  Baron  Antoine  Henri 
Jomini,  Chief  of  Staff  to  Marshal  Michel  Ney,  commander  of  the  Third  Corps, 
stated  categorically  that  the  division  was  a  combat  unit  and  that  its  commanding 
general  commanded  all  arms  and  services  (Ref  6).  For  the  first  time  the 
division  commander  was  regarded  as  a  generalist  as  well  as  a  general.  He 
was  expected  to  understand  the  employment  of  the  combined  arms  team 
(infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry).  The  corps  commander  thus  became  a 
commander  of  division  commanders.  This  concept  has  survived  until  the 
present  day. 

Weapons  Developments  of  The  Industrial  Revolution 

The  Industrial  Revolution  in  Europe  had  an  enormous  impact  on  warfare. 
Better  steel,  improved  explosives,  and  the  development  of  weapons, 
(breechloaded  rifles  and  rifled  small  arms  and  artillery)  led  to  changes  in 
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In  mid-19th  century  Germany,  von  Dreysee  invented 

rifle.  PHmiavfe°ferUnne r  t!  **!?  modcrn  breechloading  bolt-action  military 
nf  j?  t  .  forms  of  fixed  ammunition  began  to  appear;  Captain  Minie 

in  weaponry  meant  increased  range,  accuracy,  and  lethality  which  in  torn 
demanded  dispersion  of  troop  units  in  combat  Rifling  of  toe  shoo  der 
rf?  ifrffcd  01(3  ranSe  fr°m  tlie  flintlock  smoothbore  musket's  300 

Jhe  W^r,Pr00f  p— <o»  SpXLl  jXitry 

soldier  could  load  Wlth  breechloadlnS  shoulder  weapons,  the 

natural  cover  4,®  re  whlIe  prone  on  b,e  ground  behind  protective 
naturai  cover.  These  improvements  in  the  tools  of  war  meant  that  tactics 

“c  “£v“  d°er‘rS,Hhad  ?  be  Ch“ged  to  **•  ™ “nd K 

Wito  toe  advances  m  J?™5 '  S 'Veapons‘  Artillery  was  improved  concurrently 

keen  uaee  with  d?r  'veaP°ns  and  side  arms.  But  tactics  did  not 

keep  pace  with  innovations  in  weaponry,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

The  United  States  and  The  Mexican  War 

..  Tbe  smaf!  Army  did  not  become  involved  with  the  problem  of  larae 
ZlZ^ZTLril  the  Mexican  War*  This  marked  the  first 
eS  Thc  c  ,itiSn\°in  aS  a  t3Ctical  unJt  in  American  military  experi- 
a  °  ‘  T  f  1  Mexico  re<iuired  tactical  formations  larger  than 

officers  qualified' to  hanche  SgeatoSto  eomSt.  ‘  S*  Pr°ble"S  *'aS  to 

The  troops  in  Mexico  were  the  first  American 

toubf  organized  systematically  into  divisions, 
the  somewhat  autonomous  armies  in  miniature  that 
had  speared  with  the  growth  of  armies  during  the 
French  Revohition,  But  it  was  almost  as  difficult  to 
tind  officers  capable  of  handling  a  division  well  as  to 

WMIfarrMT  Among  the  division  commanders, 

William  j  Worth  had  qualities  of  brilliance  but  was 
eriatic  and  self-centered,  and  his  quarrels  with 

nay^rranl 30011  limited  his  usefulness  to  both  of  them. 

f-  T'V/ggS  Was  blmt  and  unimaginative,  devoted 
to  the  frontal  assault  because  everything  else  was  too 
sophisticated  for  his  taste,  John  E.  Wool  may  have 
eeV  e  best  of  the  division  commanders  because  he 
was  the  steadiest,  but  he  demonstrated  no  capacities 
that  were  strikingly  large.  (Ref  1,  p  182) 

The  American  Civil  War 

Ci  v1  War  <1861-!865)  gave  the  US  Army  a  maximum 

toe  f°r  a^e  utlhzatlon  of  infantry  divisions  in  the  field.  However 

tne  advances  made  *n  metallurcv  wpannnQ  .  * 

transportation  made  obsolete  ™s 

>  as  a  period  of  military  history  when  weaponry  bad  advancedyears  beyond 
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the  Napoleonic  tactics  then  in  vogue.  As  a  result,  the  Civil  War  was  the 
most  costly  in  manpower  of  any  major  war  up  to  that  time. 

The  infantry  could  no  longer  advance  to  assault 
distance  without  suffering  the  consequences;  it 
needed  support  to  advance  under  enemy  fire.  The 
range  of  artillery  was  increased  to  3,300  yards 
and  it  was  capable  of  firing  faster.  Firing  over 
friendly  troops  became  possible.  The  artillery 
not  only  laid  down  preparatory  fire  but  continued 
its  support  throughout  the  engagement.  The 
cavalry  ceased  to  be  a  shock  arm  and  had  to  leave 
the  battlefield  proper.  The  increase  in  firepower, 
favoring  the  defense,  required  reorganization  that 
would  permit  this  increased  power  to  be  used  in 
the  offense.  (Ref  2,  p  83) 

French  military  doctrine  was  available  to  the  US  Army  during  the  Civil 
War  through  translations  and  writings  of  American  military  professionals. 
Among  these  interpreters  were  General  Winfield  Scott,  General  Henry  Wager 
Halleck,  Colonel  William  J.  Hardee,  and  General  Silas  Casey,  whose 
translations  of  French  military  doctrine  into  manuals  perpetuated  Napoleonic 
concepts  of  organization  and  tactics  (Ref  7).  The  chief  contribution  from 
the  French  doctrine  was  the  establishment  of  the  corps  d'  armee  as  a 
formation  in  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Armies  (Fig.  2). 

Although  Civil  War  tactics  lagged  far  behind  weapon  developments, 
some  progress  was  made  in  modifying  military  tactics.  The  parade  ground 
rigidity  of  line  formations  was  eliminated  from  the  battlefield  and  men  were 
taught  to  take  cover  and  to  advance  by  bounds  and  small  unit  rushes  as 
skirmishers.  Since  the  division  and  the  brigade  were  still  mass  assem¬ 
blages  of  soldiers  fighting  as  companies,  battalions,  and  regiments,  there 
was  little  "battle  drill"  for  these  larger  units.  In  effect,  the  overall 
combat  effort  of  the  brigade  or  division  was  the  sum  of  the  fire  and  move¬ 
ment  involved  in  those  lesser  combats  being  waged  by  the  component  units. 

. .  .it  must  be  said  that  the  Civil  War  occurred  in 
one  of  those  periods,  common  in  history,  when 
weapons  have  outdistanced  organization  and  tactics. 

It  is  true  that  deadly  fire  brought  about  modifications 
in  the  use  of  infantry,  one  of  which  was  the  use  of  a 
succession  of  lines  in  the  assault,  another  tne  regular 
employment  of  temporary  field  works.  But  even  after 
taking  these  into  account,  it  seems  clear  that  the  rifled 
musket  was  more  modern  than  the  organization  of  the 
infantry  and  the  resultant  formations  used  in  the  assault. 

Otherwise  stated,  organization  and  tactics  were 
basically  those  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  while  the  weapons  were  fifty  years  more 
modern.  This  discrepancy  between  weapons  and 
minor  tactics  accounts  in  part  for  the  shocking 
destructiveness  of  the  Civil  Wrar,  (Ref  8,  p  25) 
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During  the  Civil  War  it  was  not  unusual  for  an  entire  brigade  or  division 
to  be  led  in  a  charge  by  its  commanding  general  against  the  enemy  positions 
or  formations.  The  regulation  rifled-musket  bullet  of  0.  58-inch  caliber 
was  highly  lethal  at  close  range,  and  artillery  fire  of  canister  and  grape 
tore  huge  gaps  in  the  advancing  lines  behind  the  skirmishers.  As  casualties 
occurred  and  men  dropped,  the  lines  and  ranks  closed,  and  the  advance 
against  the  enemy  fire  continued. 

Eventually  the  dispersed  skirmish  line  tactics  of  the  French  revolution¬ 
aries  were  employed  as  a  partial  answer  to  the  heavy  casualties  inflicted 
upon  the  massive  attacking  formations. 

Except  for  being  unwieldy,  regiments  and  their  com¬ 
ponents  proved  otherwise  adaptable  to  wartime  conditions. 

For  example,  heightened  fire  power  more  than  ever 
before  demanded  skirmishers  in  front  of  the  battle  line. 

These  the  regimental  organization  was  able  to  supply 
simply  by  assigning  any  of  its  companies  to  the  duty. 

Likewise,  regimental  organization  lent  itself  well  to 
the  attack  formation  which  became  characteristic  of 
the  Civil  War.  This  was  a  succession  of  lines.  Each 
line  was  composed  of  two  ranks  with  a  prescribed 
distance  of  thirty-two  inches  between  them.  Of  course, 
the  lines  varied  greatly  in  length,  and  in  the  distance 
at  which  they  followed  each  other.  Some  were  as 
long  as  a  whole  brigade  lined  up  in  two  ranks,  others 
only  a  company.  If  there  was  a  usual  length,  it  was 
that  of  a  brigade,  since  attacks  by  divisions  in  column 
of  brigades  were  most  frequent.  In  any  case,  regiments 
as  organized  were  easily  utilized  in  that  type  of  attack 
formation,  as  they  were  in  others.  (Ref  8,  p  2d) 

There  was  little  maneuver  at  brigade  or  division  levels,  except  to 
move  by  the  flank,  lo  avoid  terrain  obstacles  or  artillery  fire,  or  to 
intercept  or  halt  an  enemy  attack.  The  movement  of  divisions  and  brigades 
on  the  battlefield  was  reminiscent  of  Waterloo  in  1815. 

During  the  Civil  War,  troops  were  raised  in  the  states  by  regiments 
and  later  organized  into  brigades  and  divisions.  No  formal  divisional 
organization  was  accomplished  until  the  regiments  assembled  at  a 
rendezvous  point.  There  were  no  tables  of  organization  and  equipment  for 
the  brigades  or  divisions.  Identity  with  the  commanding  general  was  the 
usual  means  of  designation  of  the  division. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  the  United  States  raised 
1,696  regiments  of  infantry,  272  of  cavalr}',  and  78 
of  artillery.  These  regiments  came  to  be  gathered 
into  higher  operational  organizations  including 
brigades,  divisions,  army  corps,  and  field  armies. 

The  War  Department  originally  ordered  the  formation 
of  brigades  of  four  regiments  each  and  of  divisions 
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of  from  three  to  four  brigades.  In  practice,  however, 
none  of  the  units  higher  than  the  regiment  was  a  table 
of  organization  unit  in  the  modern  sense;  all  of  them 
rather  were  task  forces,  composed  of  varying  con¬ 
stituent  elements  as  circumstances  and  accident 
decreed.  Brigades  usually  consisted  of  anywhere 
from  two  to  six  regiments,  sometimes  even  more; 
divisions  of  two  or  more  brigades.  Perhaps  the 
most  usual  alignment  was  five  regiments  to  a 
brigade,  three  brigades  to  a  division.  In  addition 
to  their  infantry,  divisions  generally  had  organic 
artillery,  that  is,  artillery  permanently  allotted 
to  them;  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the 
Gettysburg  campaign  onward,  however,  artillery 
was  organic  principally  to  an  army  corps,  with 
about  nine  batteries  to  each  corps.  Early  in  the 
war  some  infantry  divisions  had  attached  cavalry. 

Later,  cavalry  was  organized  mainly  into  divisions 
of  its  own.  By  the  middle  of  the  war,  an  infantry 
division  averaged  about  6,200  men.  (Ref  1,  p  227) 

The  concept  of  divisional  organic  artillery  units  and  control  of  artillery 
by  the  corps  was  a  modern  approach  for  those  times.  The  attachment  of 
cavalry  to  infantry  divisions  for  reconnaissance  duties  was  not  unusual. 
From  the  above  extract,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  standard  Civil  War 
infantry  division  was  less  than  one-half  as  large  as  the  present-day  ROAD 
infantry  division. 

Revised  Army  regulations  issued  in  1863  provided  some  guidance  for 
the  organization  of  an  army  in  the  field  as  follows: 

The  formation  by  divisions  is  the  basis  of  the 
organization  and  administration  of  armies  in  the  field. 

A  division  consists  usually  of  two  or  three 
brigades,  either  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  and  troops 
of  other  corps  in  the  necessary  proportion. 

A  brigade  is  formed  of  two  or  more  regiments. 

The  first  number  takes  the  right. 

Mixed  brigades  are  sometimes  formed  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  and  light  cavalry  e  specialty 
for  the  advanced  guards. 

As  the  troops  arrive  at  the  rendezvous,  the 
general  commanding-in-chief  will  organize  them 
into  brigades  and  divisions. 
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The  arrangement  of  troops  on  parade  and  in 
order  of  battle  is  1st,  the  light  infantry;  2d,  infantry 
of  the  line;  3d,  light  cavalry;  4th,  cavalry  of  the  line; 

5 tn,  heavy  cavalry.  The  troops  of  the  artillery  and 
engineers  are  in  the  centre  of  the  brigades,  divisions, 
or  corps  to  which  they  are  attached;  marines  take  the 
left  of  other  infantry;  volunteers  and  militia  take  the 
left  of  regular  troops  of  the  same  arm,  and  among 
themselves,  regiments  of  volunteers  or  militia  of  the 
same  arm  take  place  by  lot.  (Ref  9,  pp  71-72) 

Approved  official  printed  tables  of  organization  and  equipment  for  the 
brigade  and  division  did  not  exist.  Tables  of  organization  for  regiments 
of  the  various  arms  were  maintained  at  the  War  Department.  Larger  unit 
organization  appears  to  have  been  simply  a  matter  of  gathering  subordinate 
units  (regiments)  together  at  the  rendezvous  point,  forming  them  into 
brigades  and  divisions,  and  moving  toward  the  battle  zone.  Training  was 
conducted  en  route  or  in  bivouac.  There  were  few  training  camps  for 
individuals  and  units.  At  this  time,  the  French  doctrine  of  the  depot  as  the 
unit  support  base  was  carried  over  into  the  American  military  scene. 

General  F.  V.  A.  de  Chanal  of  the  French  Army  served  as  an  observer 
with  the  Federal  troops  during  the  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War.  His  com¬ 
mentary  follows: 

Our  methods  have  been  copied  very  exactly.  It 
will  ba  readily  seen  that  the  American  troops  having 
been  continually  in  a  state  of  war,  cannot  in  matters 
of  drill  be  compared  to  European  troops.  Those 
organizations,  however,  which  were  drilled  in  the 
various  forts  and  depots  before  joining  the  army, 
are  well  enough  instructed.  (Ref  10,  p  26) 

Inasmuch  as  brigades  and  divisions  and  corps  were  not  formed  in 
peacetime  in  the  United  States  Army,  except  by  express  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  officers  of  the  pre-Civil  War  US  Army  were  not 
experienced  in  commanding  large  bodies  of  troops.  Because  of  the  Indian 
campaigns,  the  Army  was  scattered  over  the  West  in  small  company-size 
posts;  it  was  a  rare  event  to  assemble  a  complete  regiment  or  battalion. 
The  following  comment  from  the  Union  Commander  at  Bull  Run,  Major 
General  Irwin  McDowell,  explains  the  situation  facing  a  commander  of 
that  period: 

There  was  not  a  man  there  who  had  ever  maneu¬ 
vered  troops  in  large  bodies.  There  was  not  one  in 
the  Army.  I  did  not  believe  there  was  one  in  the 
whole  country.  At  least,  I  knew  there  was  no  one 
there  who  had  ever  handled  30,000  troops.  I  had 
seen  them  handled  abroad  in  reviews  and  marches, 
but  I  had  never  handled  that  number,  and  no  one 
here  had.  (Ref  11,  pp  256-257) 
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The  following  comment  is  significant  of  the  command  training  of  the 
United  States  Army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War: 

When  the  Civil  War  began,  only  the  division 
commanders  of  the  Mexican  War  had  experience 
in  leading  any  really  sizable  body  of  troops,  and 
no  v  those  men  were  generally  too  old  or  otherwise 
disqualified  to  be  considered  for  field  command. 

There  was  no  staff  school,  no  adequate  theory  of 
staff  work  upon  which  to  found  adequate  assistance 
to  array,  corps,  and  division  commanders  in  the 
complex  work  of  caring  for  and  moving  thousands 
of  men. 

Thus  all  the  techniques  of  command  at  its 
highest  level  had  to  be  learned  pretty  much  by 
doing,  and  men  capable  of  exercising  high  command 
had  to  be  sought  out  by  trial  and  error.  Naturally 
blunders  occurred,  some  of  them  in  matters  of 
command  and  staff  work  that  would  later  seem 
elementary.  Army  commanders  expended  their 
time  and  energies  on  tasks  they  had  no  business 
touching:  Irwin  McDowell  personally  reconnoitered 
roads  while  his  army  marched  to  Bull  Run,  and 
George  McClellan  personally  sighted  artillery  pieces 
as  his  army  came  up  to  the  Antietam.  (Ref  1,  p  241) 

In  the  years  following  Bull  Run,  American  officers  learned  their 
lessons  in  many  hard-fought  fields  and  campaigns.  By  April  1865, 
brigades,  divisions,  and  corps  were  welded  together  by  their  battle 
experiences.  They  learned  as  they  fought  and  became  some  of  the  world*  s 
finest  troops.  Under  such  skilled  commanders  as  Grant,  Sherman,  and 
Sheridan,  troops  marched,  rode,  maneuvered,  and  fought  decisive  actions 
involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men. 

In  the  US  Army,  the  identification  of  troops  with  a  certain  division  was 
begun  by  the  use  of  badges  and  patches  during  the  American  Civil  War. 

This  boosted  morale  and  also  helped  to  establish  discipline  and  control 
when  the  troops  were  away  from  the  unit.  Unit  pride  and  esprit  de  corps 
often  began  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  designating  bit  of  cloth  which 
others,  outside  the  unit,  could  not  wear.  While  unit  identification  is 
sometimes  taken  for  granted,  the  Civil  War  was  noted  for  pride  in  specific 
units,  such  as  "  The  Iron  Brigade.  " 

The  first  system  of  standard  unit  badges  ir  the 
United  States  Army  grew  out  of  the  corps  organization. 

When  Major  General  Joseph  Hooker  became  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  spring  of  1863.  he 
ordered  that  each  corps  be  identified  with  a  distinctive 
badge,  as  Major  General  Philip  Kearny  had  already 
identified  the  3rd  Division  of  the  in  Corps  with  a  red 
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diamond.  The  badges  were  cut  from  flannel  and  were 
generally  blue,  white,  or  red  to  designate  the  1st,  2nd, 
or  3rd  division  of  a  corps,  respectively.  They  were 
worn  conspicuously  on  the  soldier' s  cap.  They 
stimulated  unit  pride,  and  they  incidentally  eased  the 
job  of  identifying  stragglers.  The  corps  of  the  other 
field  armies  adopted  their  own  badges  about  a  year 
after  Hooker  prescribed  them  for  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  (Ref  1,  pp  227-228) 

The  Infantry  Division  in  the  20th  Century 
Post-Civil  War  Developments 

Post-Civil  War  developments  changed  the  character  of  infantry  combat 
and  exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  organization  of  the  infantry  division. 
The  introduction  of  the  machinegun  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  of  these 
developments.  A  weapon  of  opportunity  in  attack  and  deliberation  in  defense, 
its  high  rate  of  fire  could  effectively  stop  a  battalion  attack.  The  machinegun, 
with  its  superior  shock  value,  eliminated  the  cavalry  from  the  divisional 
organization.  Without  the  mobility  of  the  cavalry,  the  infantry  was  now 
wholly  charged  with  responsibility  for  maneuver  on  the  ground.  In  1914, 
the  German  army  was  equipped  with  machineguns  and  heavy  siege  artillery. 

In  the  employment  of  these  weapons,  the  Germans  were  far  in  advance  of 
contemporary  armies.  Field  telegraph  and  wireless,  carrier  pigeons,  and 
signal  flags  and  signal  flares  were  used  by  both  the  Germans  and  the  Allies 
in  conducting  communications  for  purposes  of  unit  control.  The  tactical 
employment  of  machineguns  by  the  German  army  was  to  have  marked  effect 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  war  of  1914-1918.  While  other  armies  were  marking 
time  in  weapons  development,  the  Germans  established  doctrine  and  methods 
of  employment  of  the  machinegun  which  eventually  changed  the  character  of 
the  war.  By  1916,  the  Allies  were  facing  the  Germans  in  a  positional,  siege 
type  of  trench  warfare.  The  machinegun  ruled  the  battlefield  aud  mobility 
had  been  sacrificed  to  safety  in  the  trenches  of  the  Western  Front.  Coordi¬ 
nation  of  machinegun  and  artillery  fires  with  the  massive,  wavelike  infantry 
attacks  was  only  a  partial  solution  to  the  stalemate. 

The  infantry  division  became  a  huge  mass  of  soldiers  responsible  for 
holding  successive  lines  of  deep,  heavily-revetted  trenches  against 
devastating  artillery  preparations  and  wavelike  infantry  attacks 
(Fig.  3  and  4).  The  division,  as  such,  had  lost  its  mobile  character. 

Without  the  ability  to  maneuver,  the  infantry  division  had  to  rely  upon  fire 
to  hold  its  lines.  Hence,  heavier  concentrations  of  trench  mortars,  automatic 
rifles,  and  light  and  heavy  machineguns  were  the  order  of  the  day.  These 
weapons  were  located  at  section  and  squad  levels,  the  smallest  units  of  the 
divisions  and  the  only  units  with  a  modicum  of  mobility.  Upon  them  depended 
the  inch-by-inch,  foot-by-foot,  and  yard-by-yard  advances  that  were  noted 
on  the  operations  maps  at  division  headquarters.  The  battlefield  was 
parceled  into  barbed  wire  sectors  of  responsibility  for  the  units  concerned. 
Frontages  were  laid  out  in  accordance  with  unit  strengths — man  for  man. 
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Figure  3.  Typical  European  Division,  World  War  I 


Larger  areas  and  gaps  where  men  were  not  available  to  cover  with  their 
fires  were  covered  by  interlocking  bands  of  machinegun  fires.  Zones  of 
responsibility,  phase  lines,  and  delineation  of  terrain  objectives  were  all 
indicated  as  new  means  of  unit  control  in  both  defensive  and  offensive 
combat.  When  the  latter  was  undertaken,  it  was  generally  in  the  form  of  a 
gigantic,  mass  movement  of  troops  out  of  the  trenches  toward  definite  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  enemy  line.  Preparatory  to  the  "jump  off'  or  the  departure 
from  the  security  of  the  trenches,  the  troop's  were  organized  into  "waves" 
consisting  of  echeloned  lines  of  sections.  Highly  specialized  tasks  were 
allotted  to  the  individual  members  of  the  section  which  had  replaced  the 
conventional  infantry  squad  as  it  was  known  to  the  United  States  Army. 
Control'  was  vested  in  the  sergeants  and  chiefs  of  platoons;  the  company  and 
battalion  organization  was  almost  purely  administrative  rather  than  tactical 
in  its  function.  In  the  attack  against  the  limited  objective  of  trench  warfare 
or  in  the  defense,  unit  control,  was  maintained  basically  by  means  of  the 
small  unit  or  team  concept.  This  was  forced  upon  the  military  by  the 
nature  of  the  war  it  was  fighting.  With  mobility  and  maneuver  almost  com¬ 
pletely  negated  by  the  advent  of  the  machinegun  and  highly  concentrated 
artillery  forces,  unit  control  was  on  a  shoulder-to-shoulder  basis. 

Improvised  trenches  ran  from  Switzerland  to  salt 
water.  When  these  were  reinforced  with  barbed  wire  and 
concrete,  the  war  in  the  West  became  a  war  of  attrition, 
one  of  the  longest  and  the  bloodiest  in  history  (Ref  12,  p  225). 

Their  carefully  planned  war  was. . .  smashed  to  pieces 
by  fire  power. . .  so  devastating  that. . .  there  was  no  choice 
but  to  go  under  the  surface. . .  like  foxes.  Then, ...  to 
secure  these  trenches  from  surprise, . . .  each  side. . . 
spun  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of  steel  web 
around  its  entrenchments. .  .Armies,  through  their  own 
lack  of  foresight,  were  reduced  to  the  position  of  human 
cattle.  They  browsed  behind  their  fences  and  occasionally 
snorted  and  bellowed  at  each  other.  (Ref  13) 

The  Maneuver  Division 

In  1917,  The  United  States  Army  faced  a  near-tragic  situation  with 
reference  to  its  higher  echelons  of  military  unit  organization.  Divisional 
and  brigade  organization  had  been  provided  for  the  Regular  Army  but  there 
had  been  little  implementation.  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson  was  an 
early  advocate  of  the  "Maneuver  Division." 

When  Stimson  took  office ,  Wood  had  already 
embarked  on  the  unprecedented  experiment  of  assembling 
a  whole  division  in  peacetime.  The  "Maneuver  Division" 
formed  around  San  Antonio  beginning  in  March,  1911,  the 
onset  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  providing  a  convenient 
pretext  for  the  effort.  It  took  almost  ninety  days  to  con¬ 
centrate  fewer  than  13,000  troops,  to  make  a  division 
that  was  both  under  strength  In  terms  of  the  latest 
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tables  of  organization  and  an  organizational  hodgepodge 
at  that.  Regiments  throughout  the  country  had  to  be 
skeletonized  to  do  even  that  much.  Officers  with  a 
knowledge  of  European  armies  blushed  to  imagine 
what  the  polite  European  military  observers  must  be 
thinking. 

But  at  least  the  division  gave  officers  a  tentative 
experience  in  handling  large  bodies  of  men,  and 
especially  it  afforded  interesting  tests  of  new  Signal 
Corps  equipment,  including  telephones,  wireless 
communications  devices,  and  "aeroplanes"  for  obser¬ 
vation  and  messenger  service.  The  chief  signal 
officers  said  of  the  latter  innovation: 

"If  there  was  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
individuals  of  this  command  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
aeroplane  for  military  purposes,  that  doubt  has  been 
removed  by  aeronautical  work  done  in  this  division." 

Meanwhile,  the  very  shortcomings  of  the  Maneuver 
Division  served  the  purposes  of  the  high  command, 
permitting  Wood  to  write  in  McClure*  s  that  the 
division  "demonstrated  conclusively  our  helplessness 
to  meet  with  trained  troops  any  sudden  emergency," 
while  Stimson  wrote  in  similar  vein  in  the  Independent. 

(Ref  1 ,  p  334) 

Stimson  persuaded  Congress  to  authorize  the  first  peacetime  tactical 
US  Army  units  larger  than  a  regiment.  These  were  four  divisions.  As 
noted  in  Weigley: 

. .  .within  a  few  weeks  the  coup  against  Mexican 
President  Francisco  Madero  by  General  Victoriano 
Huerta  touched  off  a  spreading  civil  war  that  might  lap 
across  the  Rio  Grande.  President  Taft  asked 
Stimson  whether  a  strong  force  could  quickly  supple¬ 
ment  the  Army*  s  border  patrols,  and  Stimson  was 
able  to  reply  that  he  could  accomplish  it  with  "only  a 
single  order."  On  February  24,  1913,  he  ordered  the 
mobilization  of  the  2nd  Division  under  Brigadier  General 
Frederick  Funston  at  Texas  City  and  Galveston. 

(Ref  1 ,  p  335) 

When  the  Mexican  episode  occurred,  Stimson  assembled  an  experimental 
"Maneuver  Division"  composed  of  three  brigades,  one  field  artillery  brigade, 
and  one  independent  cavalry  brigade  with  supporting  troops. 

Reorganization  and  The  National  Defense  Act 

In  1915  World  War  I  was  raging  in  Europe  and  the  American  people 
hoped  to  avoid  participation  in  the  conflict.  Propaganda,  incidents, 
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submarine  warfare,  diplomatic  maneuvering,  spying,  and  sabotage — all 
contributed  their  share  toward  pushing  the  United  States  over  the  brink. 
Stimson,  realizing  the  possibility  of  United  States  involvement,  began  to 
reorganize  the  United  States  Regular  Army  on  a  modern  divisional  unit 
basis.  The  following  extract  shows  how  this  most  important  step  was 
taken  and  the  result  achieved: 

The  Secretary  and  the  chief  of  staff  followed  up  by 
instructing  the  War  College  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
tactical  reorganization  of  the  Army,  to  create  a  per¬ 
manent  divisional  organization.  If  the  "  hitching  post" 
forts  could  not  be  abolished,  future  concentrations  might 
be  facilitated  by  planning  the  assignments  of  the 
scattered  garrisons,  and  division  commanders  might 
coordinate  the  training  of  all  their  units.  If  divisions 
were  created  on  paper,  Congress  might  at  least 
agree  to  their  occasional  assembly  for  maneuvers. 

Early  in  1913  Stimson  brought  together  all  the  general 
officers  who  were  within  the  continental  United  States 
to  present  the  War  Department  plan  to  them.  Some 
of  the  older  ones  still  hesitated  before  so  drastic  a 
departure  from  what  they  knew,  but  Stimson  put 
his  experience  as  a  barrister  to  good  use  and 
persuaded  them  of  the  wisdom  of  creating  the  first 
peacetime  tactical  units  larger  than  a  regiment  in 
the  Army' s  history:  four  divisions.  (Ref  1,  pp  334-335) 

In  1916  Congress  passed  the  National  Defense  Act.  For  the 
first  time  in  American  history,  there  was  a  clearcut  charter  for  the 
national  defense.  This  document  was  a  great  political  and  military 
achievement.  In  the  creation  of  the  modern  infantry  division,  it  is  a 
landmark.  Historically,  it  went  farther  than  any  previous  attempt  to 
organize  the  military  forces  of  the  country.  Specifically,  it  prescribe! 
the  component  parts  of  the  infantry  division  in  addition  to  establishing  chc 
strength  of  the  various  components  of  the  Regular  Army.  The  following 
outlines  the  broad  provisions  of  the  act: 

The  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  passed  the 
Senate  on  May  17  and  the  House  on  May  20. 

It  provided  for  an  increase  of  the  authorized 
peace  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  to  175,000  over 
a  period  of  five  years.  In  war  the  Regular  Army 
would  be  expansible  to  286,  000  by  building  up  the 
cadres  of  its  65  infantry  regiments,  25  cavalry 
regiments,  21  field  artillery  regiments,  7  engineer 
regiments,  2  mounted  engineer  battalions,  263  coast 
artillery  companies,  8  aero  squadrons,  and  supporting 
formations.  The  law  authorized  tactical  divisions 
and  brigades,  three  brigades  to  a  division,  three 
regiments  to  a  brigade.  (Ref  1,  p  348) 
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Inasmuch  as  the  national  military  policy  and  suggested  organization 
had  been  generally  followed  by  the  States  of  the  Union  (especially  with  re¬ 
ference  to  military  organization  and  equipment),  the  War  Department  urg»  i 
that  the  several  States  establish  National  Guard  divisions  based  upon  the 
pattern  set  forth  in  the  National  Defense  Act  of  11)16.  In  view  of  the  war 
overseas,  the  possibility  of  national  mobilization  was  an  ever-present  fact 
of  the  national  existence.  However,  the  National  Guard  divisions  did  not 
become  a  fait  accompli  until  America  entered  the  war. 

The  War  Department  urged  the  states  to  create 
balanced  Guard  divisions  including  cavalry  and  artillery 
as  well  as  infantry,  but  neither  the  federal  government 
not  (sic)  the  states  appropriated  the  funds  necessary  to 
finance  the  more  expensive  specialized  arms.  The 
National  Guard  remained  almost  entirely  infantry, 
without  their  own  supporting  units.  (Ref  1,  p  324) 

The  United  States  military  professionals  observed  the  European  con¬ 
flict  for  over  three  years.  The  General  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  US  Army  infantry  division,  as  organized  in 
accordance  with  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916,  was  already  obsolete. 
There  were  valid  reasons  for  reaching  this  conclusion.  Up  to  that  time, 
the  most  recent  American  military  experience  had  been  against  Mexican 
bandits  and  revolutionaries.  This  campaign  was  one  of  mobility'  and  was 
primarily  conducted  by  cavalry  units.  In  the  trenches  of  the  Western 
Front  in  France,  mobility  was  nonexistent  and  the  infantry  was  bogged 
down  in  mud  and  wire.  The  patterns  that  had  been  developed  and  used 
successfully  in  operations  in  Flanders  and  France  were  studied.  With 
tactical  maneuver  passe,  fire  from  both  small  arms  and  artillery  was 
a  possible  solution  to  the  stalemate.  But  massive  firepower  was  exacting 
heavy  casualties  on  both  sides.  Hence,  the  infantry  division  had  to  be 
large  in  order  to  absorb  heavy  losses  and  continue  to  be  combat  operational. 
The  Army  Lineage  Book  states  the  approach  taken: 

Three  years  of  observation  of  the  war  in  Europe 
had  convinced  the  General  Staff  that  American  tables  of 
organization  were  obsolete.  Accordingly,  on  14  July  1917 
a  series  of  changes  in  them  began.  The  first  one  altered 
the  triangular  division,  containing  elements  gre  >ped  by 
threes,  to  a  square  one.  In  this  change,  the  three 
brigades  of  a  division  and  the  three  regiments  of  the 
brigade  gave  way  to  two  of  each.  These  alterations 
were  based  on  the  observed  fact  that  a  square  division 
demonstrated  far  greater  power  to  penetrate  the 
system  of  trenches  (peculiar  to  World  War  I)  than 
other  types.  The  result  was  a  much  larger  division 
and  brigade  than  any  used  by  the  nations  of  Europe. 

As  finally  shaken  down,  an  American  division  con¬ 
tained  27,123  men,  nearly  twice  the  number  in 
European  units.  Fire  power  in  both  division  and 
brigade  was  greatly  augmented.  (Ref  8,  p  35) 
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The  war  in  Europe  had  reached  a  stalemate  because  of  loss  of  mobility, 
high  rate  of  fire  of  the  machinegun,  and  the  lethality  of  artillery  and  trench 
mortars.  General  John  J.  Pershing,  the  designated  Commander-in-Cluef 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  to  be  sent  abroad,  noted  the  role  of 
the  machinegun  and  made  a  vital  interpretation: 

Indeed,  machineguns  are  credited  with  having  created 
the  war  of  position,  and  the  accompanying  stalemates  which 
prevailed  during  1915,  1916,  and  1917.  General  Pershing 
carried  this  interpretation  farther.  He  said  that  trench 
warfare  had  caused  the  belligerents  in  Europe  to  embrace 
a  faulty  doctrine.  The  latter  placed  too  great  a  reliance 
on  artillery  and  on  mechanical  aids.  Pershing  insisted, 
in  contrast,  that  the  basis  of  a  sound  army  remained,  as 
it  had  always  been,  a  sturdy  infantry.  Accordingly,  he 
required  that  American  foot  soldiers  be  trained  primarily 
for  open  warfare,  and  only  incidentally  tor  duty  in  the 
trenches.  (Ref  8,  p  38) 

US  Involvement,  World  War  I 


The  Square  Division 

The  United  States  of  America  entered  the  war  on  6  April,  1917  and 
the  War  Department  was  quick  to  take  action  to  begin  a  series  of  changes 
which  would  bring  the  US  Army  organization  into  line  with  that  of  the  French 
and  British  Allies.  How  the  planners  in  the  War  Department  in  Washington 
applied  the  observed  and  reported  battlefield  lessons  in  divisional  reorgani¬ 
zation  was  shown  in  the  development  of  a  provisional  infantry  division  which 
was  to  be  the  answer  to  the  requirement  that  the  infantry  of  the  US  Army 
take  its  place  alongside  the  veterans  of  three  years  of  combat  in  Flanders 
and  France  (Fig.  5  and  6  and  Table  I).  This  was  indeed  a  pioneer  effort  as 
designated  by  Pizer  in  the  following: 

The  pioneer  square  division,  the  provisional 
1st  Expeditionary  Division,  was  established  in  1917. 

It  was  composed  of  a  headquarters,  two  infantry 
brigades,  a  field  artillery  brigade,  a  machine  gun 
battalion,  an  engineer  regiment,  a  signal  battalion, 
and  support  and  service  units.  Each  of  the  infantry 
brigades  included  two  infantry  regiments  and  one 
machine-gun  battalion.  Each  of  the  infantry  regiments 
consisted  of  three  infantry  battalions  and  one  machine- 
gun  company.  The  field  artillery  brigade  consisted 
of  two  3-inch  field  gun  regiments  and  one  6-inch 
howitzer  regiment.  (Ref  14,  p  34)  (Fig.  7) 

Developments  in  Weaponry 

Machineguns  were  used  in  the  US  Army  prior  to  1917,  but  they  were 
not  organized  in  specialized  units,  except  in  the  infantry  regimental 
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TABLE  I.  INFANTRY  DIVISION,  STRENGTH  BY  UNIT  CATEGORY 


INFANTRY  DIVISION 

UNITS 

Table  of  Organization, 
May  3,  1917. 

provisional  Org.  author. 

1  zed  by  the  If.  0.  and 
publ  iahed  ir.  0.  0.  1  4, 

A.  £.  f.,  July  15,  1917. 

NO.  of 
unlta 

Strangth 

NO.  Of 
units 

Strangth 

Division  Headquarters 

i 

153 

1 

153 

infantry  Brigades: 

3  lal 

2  lal 

Brigade  Hdqrs. 

3 

57 

2 

30 

Infant ry  Regiments: 

9  ibl 

4  ibl 

Regimental  Hdqrs. 

9 

Id 

4. 

8 

Headquarters  Co. 

9 

531 

4- 

1136 

Micnine  Gun  Cos. 

y  <c) 

702 

0  Icl 

0 

Supply  Cos. 

9 

351 

4 

456 

infantry  Battalions: 

27 

12 

Battal ion  Hdqrs. 

27 

54 

12 

24 

Rifle  Cos. 

100 

16524 

36 

7344 

Machine  Gun  Cos. 

0  Icl 

0 

12  ic) 

1824 

Msdieal  Oept .  and  Chaplains 

for  3  Brin. 

342 

for  2  Brig. 

152 

Field  Arti'lery  Brigaoe 

1 

1 

Brigade  Headquarters 

1 

19 

1 

19 

5-inch  Field  Guns,  Regt. 

2 

2616 

2 

2678 

6-Inch  Ho»itzers,  Regt. 

1  Id) 

1300 

l 

1514 

Trench  Mortar  Battery 

0 

0 

1  lei 

193 

litedical  Oept.  and  Chaplains 

87 

90 

Caval ry,  Regt. 

i 

1579 

0 

0 

Engineers,  Regt. 

1 

1098 

1  If) 

1090 

Field  signal  Battal Ion 

l 

259 

1 

262 

Aero  Squadron 

i 

'73 

1 

173 

Total  for  olv.  I  less  Trainsl 

25071 

17170 

Trains: 

(gl 

Train  Hdqrs.  and  Mi  1 .  Red  Ice 

1 

332 

1  (hi 

234 

Anwiriition  Train 

1  ID 

647 

I  III 

949 

Supply  Train 

1 

309 

1  Ij  1 

309 

cPQineer  Train 

1 

170 

1  IK) 

115 

Sanitary  Train 

1 

927 

1  I  II 

715 

Total  for  Trains 

2366 

2322 

Aggregate  for  the  division 

26256 

19492 

% 
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machinegun  company.  By  July  1917,  Just  two  months  after  America's 
entry  into  the  war,  a  machinegun  company  was  assigned  to  each  infantry 
battalion  of  the  three  battalions  integral  to  each  infantry  regiment.  Later, 
in  France,  the  machinegun  companies  were  organized  into  separate  battalions 
and  not  assigned  organically  to  the  infantry  regiments.  Eventually,  there 
were  two  types  of  machinegun  battalions,  as  noted  in  the  extract  below: 

In  May  1917  there  was  but  one  machine-gun  company 
to  each  infantry  regiment,  while  by  July  the  number  had 
risen  to  one  per  battalion.  The  ideal  arrangement,  after 
July,  was  to  include  three  machine  gun  companies  in 
every  infantry  regiment.  Unfortunately,  this  could  not 
be  done — because  of  the  way  the  National  Defense  Act 
was  worded — without  cutting  some  rifle  companies  out 
of  the  regiment.  Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  to  create 
machine-gun  battalions  that  were  elements  of  brigades  and 
divisions,  leaving  just  one  company  organic  to  infantry 
regiments. . . 

The  brigade  battalions  of  machine  guns  contained 
three  companies,  while  the  division  battalion  was  at  first 
organized  with  four.  This  made  a  very  awkward  arrange¬ 
ment  since  machine  gun  companies  had  to  be  drawn  from 
three  sources — regiment,  brigade,  and  division — in  order 
to  work  with  infantry  battalions.  Although  the  arrangement 
remained  awkward  throughout  the  war,  and  brigade  and 
divisional  battalions  continued  in  being,  the  division 
battalion  was  finally  reduced  to  two  companies.  These 
were  motorized  and  used  as  a  highly  mobile  element  of 
the  divisional  reserve.  (Ref  8,  p  36-37) 

Because  of  the  tremendous  firepower  of  automatic  weapons  and  the 
absolute  requirement  for  enough  men  to  reach  the  objective  and  drive  out 
or  destroy  the  enemy,  considerable  depth  was  required  for  all  formations 
of  the  infantry  division  in  the  attack.  Allied  combat  experience  prior  to 
the  entry  of  Amsrican  troops  showed  conclusively  that  it  was  the  small 
tactical  units  that  accomplished  the  final  assault  phase  of  the  mission.  To 
survive  and  reach  the  objective,  each  formation  had  to  be  echeloned  in 
depth. 

. .  .depth  was  necessary  to  infantry  formations.  In  the 
attack  this  meant  successive  waves  of  men;  in  defense, 
numerous  positions,  staggered  irregularly  one  behind 
the  other.  Accordingly,  all  units  from  division  down 
to  platoon  were  organized  to  give  the  required  depth 
within  their  respective  sectors.  Having  mentioned 
platoons  it  is  important  to  register  the  fact  that  the  war 
confirmed  the  trend  toward  refining  the  organization  of 
infantry  units.  Squads  and  platoons  proved  to  be  indis- 
pensible  in  twentieth  century  combat.  Frequently  the 
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outcome  of  a  fight  depended  on  the  integrity  of  those 
elements  since  they,  and  they  alone,  could  be  con¬ 
trolled  personally  by  their  leaders  when  under  very 
heavy  fire.  (Ref  S,  p  3S) 

The  use  of  the  new  weapons,  established  by  past  operational  experiences 
of  the  Allies,  was  rapidly  learned  by  American  infantry  divisions.  The 
French  and  British  had  reached  artiliery-like  precision  of  fire  with 
machineguns.  French  mortars,  grenades,  and  automatic  rifles  were 
specialized  infantry  weapons  and  required  trained  specialists  and  teams  to 
operate  them.  The  infantryman  was  no  longer  only  a  rifleman;  he  was 
required  to  master  numerous  unfamiliar  weapons. 

The  advent  of  the  trench  mortar  had  considerable  effect  on  the  tactical 
organization  of  infantry  division  units  during  World  War  I  and  thereafter. 
Mortars,  first  and  foremost,  gave  the  infantry  units  their  own  artillery. 
Infantry  mortars  were  a  limited  but  acceptable  and  handy  substitute  for 
the  light  75mm  artillery  of  the  day,  although  they  never  displaced  the 
heavier  artillery  as  an  integral  part  of  each  division  organization.  The 
infantry,  artillery,  and  tank  (armor)  team  were  to  emerge  from  World  War  I 
as  permanent  features  of  military  operations.  Mortars  assured  the  infantry 
heavy  fire  support  for  advances  in  conjunction  with  tanks  without  the  assistance 
of  heavier  artillery. 

In  addition  to  being  organized  to  give  depth,  units  at 
all  levels  were  formed  to  give  effect  to  the  new  weapons, 
and  to  avoid  losses  from  them  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  expanding  use  of  machine  guns 
required  reorganizations  which  reached  from  divisions 
down  to  companies.  The  other  weapons  exacted  changes, 
but  they  were  not  quite  as  widely  disseminated.  For 
example,  infantry  mortars  and  one-pounder  guns  found  a 
place  in  the  headquarters  companies  of  regiments.  Hand 
grenades,  rifle  grenades,  and  automatic  rifles  caused 
many  changes  in  the  organization  of  companies  and  their 
components.  The  fact  is  that  the  question  as  to  their  best 
arrangement  was  never  definitely  settled  during  the  war. 

All  were  included  in  a  rifle  company,  but  sometimes  the 
AR  men  were  formed  together,  as  were  the  grenadiers 
and  rifle  grenadiers;  other  times  they  were  scattered 
among  the  squads.  As  late  as  November  1918,  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  battle,  the  specialists  stayed  together  in 
combat  groups,  but  the  trend  was  toward  dispersion  so  that 
every  squad  contained  at  least  one  AR  man,  one  good 
grenade  thrower,  and  one  rifle  grenadier.  (Ref  8,  pp  38-39) 

The  American  Infantry  Division,  World  War  I 

The  historical  rationale  for  the  figure  of  27,000  men  and  about  1,000 
officers  recommended  for  the  American  World  War  I  infantry  division  was 
the  decision  of  General  Pershing  (Ref  15)  (Table  II).  European  divisions 
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were  much  smaller  (one-half  as  large)  but  Pershing  believed  that  the  infantry 
division  should  possess  the  personnel  strength  to  absorb  expected  battle 
casualties.  Pershing  was  motivated  by  a  desire  to  get  the  troops  out  of  the 
trenches  and  into  an  operational  pattern  where  the  doctrines  of  fire  and 
movement  (mobility)  would  again  rule  the  battlefield.  Casualties  would  be 
heavy  in  view  of  past  operational  experiences.  Although  the  General's 
decision  has  been  criticized-  the  judgment  of  history  seems  to  be  on  his  side. 
Weigley  explains,  in  some  detail,  the  situation  confronting  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  commander  as  he  estimated  his  organizational  situation 

French,  British,  and  German  divisions  formally  num¬ 
bered  about  12,000  combatants  each,  and  when  Marshal 
Joffre  visited  the  United  States  immediately  after  the 
declaration  of  war  he  recommended  the  same  size:  European 
officers  believed  that  12,000  combatants  represented  the 
maximum  number  that  one  general  and  his  staff  could 
handle.  Actually,  French  and  British  divisions  were  often 
dov,  n  to  as  few  as  5, 000  combatants.  In  a  debatable 
decision,  however,  Pershing  fixed  an  American  division 
at  979  officers,  27,082  men,  with  support  troops  making 
a  total  of  about  40,  coo.  His  purpose  was  to  achieve  a 
capacity  for  sustained  battle  which  would  ensure  that 
American  divisions  would  not  falter  short  of  their  objec¬ 
tives  as  British  and  French  divisions  so  often  had  done. 

For  the  warfare  of  the  Western  Front,  where  rapid  and 
flexible  maneuver  was  not  at  a  premium,  Pershing'  s 
judgment  may  have  been  right. 

The  American  infantry  division  consisted  of  two 
brigades  of  infantry,  one  of  field  artillery  (two  regiments 
of  75-mm  guns,  one  of  155-mm  guns),  a  regiment  of 
engineers,  a  division  machine-gun  battalion,  a  signal 
battalion,  and  the  division  supply  and  sanitary  trains. 

Each  infantry  brigade  in  turn  comprised  two  infantry’ 
regiments,  each  including  three  battalions  and  a 
machine-gun  company.  The  battalion  numbered  four 
companies  of  6  officers  and  250  men  each;  the  strength 
of  a  regiment  was  112  officers  and  3,720  men.  The 
Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipment  allotted  to  an 
infantry  division  72  artillery  pieces,  260  machine  guns, 
and  17,666  rifles.  The  division  was  the  basic,  self- 
contained  unit  and  could  be  shifted  readily  from  one 
corps  to  another  or  from  one  part  of  the  front  to 
another.  (Ref  1,  p  386) 

To  effect  the  desired  changes  in  the  divisional  organization  of  the 
Army,  subordinate  units  were  dropped,  added,  or  reformed.  Changes 
in  weaponry’  and  unit  organization  were  incorporated.  (Many  of  these 
were  to  survive  the  severe  test  of  World  War  I  combat  and  to  reappear  in 
Tables  of  Organization  for  World  vVar  II . )  Trench  warfare  demanded  that 
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specific  weapons  be  created  or  revived  for  specific  purposes  and  missions. 

Regimental  organization  underwent  some  changes, 
but  the  National  Defense  Act  forbade  increasing  the  number 
of  companies  in  a  regiment  beyond  fifteen.  Among  the 
fifteen,  a  headquarters,  a  supply,  and  a  machine-gun 
company  received  permanent  status  for  the  first  time. 

In  any  case,  the  changes  reflected  the  requirements  of 
trench  warfare  in  Europe.  As  a  result,  an  infantry 
regiment  jumped  from  2,002  to  3,720  enlisted  men  with 
an  even  larger  increase  in  firepower. 

The  increase  in  size  resulted  from  the  need  for  deep 
formations  in  both  attack  and  defense.  In  the  attack,  two 
battalions  abreast  might  make  up  the  first  wave  and  the 
companies  within  them  would  be  arranged  also  in  depth. 

Behind  the  attack  wave  would  come  a  support  wave,  perhaps 
the  third  battalion,  and  behind  it  would  be  elements,  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  three  battalions,  operating  as  a  reserve. 

Likewise  successive  positions  in  depth  were  the  standard 
formation  in  defense.  Such  formations  to  be  adequate 
required  large  regiments.  As  had  been  the  case  since  the 
War  with  Spain,  infantry  regiments  contained  three  bat¬ 
talions  of  four  companies  each.  (Ref  8,  p  36) 

The  war  was  a  positional  or  trench  war  until  1918,  when  the  American 
and  Allied  divisions  broke  out  of  the  trenches  and  penetrated  the  almost 
impregnable  enemy  defense  (the  Hindenburg  and  the  Argonne  Forest, 

Chateau  Thierry,  and  Belleau  Woods).  Divisions  were  large  because  of  the 
requirement  for  the  power  of  large  regiments  and  the  ability  to  sustain 
casualties  in  both  the  attack  and  the  defense. 

Aerial  Warfare 

The  warfare  of  1914-1918  opened  a  new  dimension  for  combat.  Aerial 
warfare  became  the  most  novel  form  of  combat  and  the  airplane  became  a 
highly  specialized  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  war.  The  function  of  the  airplanes 
and  pilots  was,  at  first,  reconnaissance  in  the  manner  of  the  old-time 
cavalry.  This  concept  changed  as  planes  waged  aerial  combat  and  heavier 
planes  functioned  as  artillery  in  dropping  bombs.  The  advent  of  the  aerial 
warfare  affected  the  size  and  operations  of  the  infantry  division.  No  longer 
was  the  foot  unit  to  be  free  from  enemy  harassment;  rear  areas  where 
division  supplies  and  ammunition  were  stored  became  prime  targets  for 
airplanes  of  all  types.  A  new  form  of  defense,  antiaircraft  artillery,  emerged, 
distinct  from  field  and  heavy  artillery.  Most  important  the  best  defense 
against  an  airplane  was  another  airplane  and  soon  infantry  division  had 
aerosquadrons  (battalions)  of  airplanes  and  pilots  attached  to  meet  and  defeat 
this  threat  from  the  skies.  The  following  comment  is  significant  of  the  new 
weapon: 

The  advent  of  aircraft  increased  the  vulnerability 
of  rear  areas,  but  it  also  improved  reconnaissance. 
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To  counter  this  new  weapon,  antiaircraft  units  were 
formed,  and  friendly  aircraft  were  assigned  counter-air 
responsibilities.  While  "aero"  squadrons  were  attached 
as  far  down  as  division,  some  flexibility  was  retained. 

Pershing  created  a  separate  air  section  for  the  AEF, 
for  the  purpose  of  over-all  supervision  of  air  activities. 

Training  and  equipping  of  American  air  units  was  accomplished 
in  France.  On  several  occasions,  aircraft  were  massed 
for  offensive  action.  The  first  such  large-scale  air  action 
of  the  war  took  place  under  First  Army  control  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  St.  Mihiel  offensive.  At  that  time  nearly 
1, 500  aircraft  were  employed  —  of  which  about  one-third 
were  attached  to  subordinate  units.  (Ref  16,  p  53) 

Restoration  of  Mobility 

Another  development  in  weaponry  was  the  advent  of  the  armored  tank 
with  fire  superiority  over  machineguns.  The  somewhat  more  mobile 
infantry  division  required  portable  supporting  heavy'  weapons  in  the  attacking 
waves  of  its  units. 

The  partial  restoration  bv  the  tank  of  a  degree  of  mobility  to  the 
battlefields  of  World  War  I,  and  the  accelerated  speed  of  the  infantry  rate 
of  advance,  brought  forth  an  immediate  requirement  for  a  light,  portable 
infantry  mortar.  This  weapon,  of  necessity,  had  to  be  one  that  could  be 
served  by  a  crew  of  one,  two,  or  three  men  and  carried  by  hand  as  they 
displaced  forward.  In  reality,  the  tank  became  a  light  artillery  and 
machiuegun,  mobile,  armor -covered  platform.  As  such  it  was  effective 
against  troops  in  the  trenches.  It  could  crush  wire  obstacles,  pillboxes, 
and  strong  points.  But  the  number  of  tanks  was  limited  and  the  infantryman, 
taking  maximum  advantage  of  the  newly  restored  mobility,  required  portable 
mortars  and  machineguns.  Thus,  the  restoration  of  mobility'  had  the  direct 
effect  of  causing  the  trench  artillery  (heavy'  mortars)  to  be  replaced  by 
lighter,  more  portable  weapons,  such  as  the  Stokes.  In  essence,  the  Stokes 
was  a  highly  portable,  three-inch -diameter  steel  pipe  which  threw  a  high- 
explosive  shell. 

With  the  restoration  of  mobility  and  the  possibility  of  maneuver,  the 
command  and  control  of  the  infantry  division  was  placed  where  it  belonged — 
in  the  hands  of  the  division  commander  and  his  staff  officers.  Depending 
upon  the  type  of  maneuver  intended,  the  commander  could  utilize  his 
subordinate  units  to  give  weight  and  penetration  to  certain  areas  in  the 
attack.  Depending  upon  the  strength  of  the  enemy  position  and  its  troops, 
the  division  commander  could  adjust  the  frontage  of  his  attack.  Thus,  from 
a  combat  pattern  of  small,  semi -independent  actions  in  trench  warfare,  a 
pattern  of  mobile,  coordinated  operations  ^merged,  sweeping  the  division 
commander  and  his  staff  into  direct  contro  anJ  direction  of  the  units 
concerned  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  division’ s  overall  mission.  By  the  i 
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end  of  World  War  I: 

If  the  division  were  engaged  in  a  breakthrough 
operation,  the  commander  would  concentrate  his  means 
to  assure  a  penetration.  His  division,  deployed  in  a 
square  of  three  battalions  abreast  by  three  in  depth, 
would  attack  supported  by  tanks  on  a  front  of  1.5  to 
2.5  miles  with  the  objective  of  effecting  a  penetration 
three  to  five  miles  deep.  If  enemy  resistance  were 
weak,  he  might  operate  on  a  front  of  six  to  eight  miles, 
decentralizing  the  action  of  his  regiments  and  placing 
direct  support  artillery  at  their  disposal.  He  would 
keep  a  maneuvering  force  of  one  infantry  regiment  and 
his  general  t  ip,  jit  artillery.  (Ref  2,  p  85) 

World  War  I  was  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  first  "modern" 
infantry  division  which  maneuvered  and  delivered  fire  in  a  manner  not 
dissimilar  to  the  infantry  division  of  Napoleon.  But  it  was  huge  and  unwieldy, 
retaining  much  of  its  personnel  from  the  casualty -ridden  days  of  frontal 
attack  trench  warfare. 

World  War  I  infantry  divisions  were  supported  logistically  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  organically  assigned  animal -drawn  and  motorized  vehicles 
(see  Fig.  8).  The  additional  use  of  motorized  infantry  was  not  a  new  concept. 
Indeed,  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  there 
had  been  prewar  experiments  with  internal  combustion  engine-powered 
vehicles,  both  air  and  ground,  for  military  purposes.  The  automobile  was 
to  exert  great  influence  on  military  organization  and  tactics. 

Both  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  learned  from  their  mistakes  and 
successes.  Almost  immediately,  the  professionals  were  faced  with  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  "  next  war.  "  Military  policy  and  doctrine  continued  to  be 
enunciated  by  the  war  offices  of  all  nations.  France,  the  United  States, 
and  Great  Britain,  with  their  joint  experiences  on  the  battlefields  of  France, 
developed  similar  divisional  organizations. 

Post-War  Developments 

World  War  I  ended  with  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  on  11  November,  1918. 
The  divisions  of  the  National  Army ,  including  those  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
National  Guard,  were  shipped  home  from  France  and,  in  most  cases, 
demobilized.  The  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  division  were  retained 
and  many  of  the  wartime  National  Army  divisions  were  kept  on  paper  in  a 
reserve  corps  status.  In  1920,  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  was  amended 
and  published  as  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920.  The  Act  provided  for  the 
national  defense  and  specif ic:  i  lly  constituted  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
(the  Regular  Army,  the  Natural  Guard,  and  the  Organized  Reserve).  Under 
the  Act,  the  entire  country  was  divided  into  nine  corps  areas  (groupings  of 
five  or  more  states  able  to  fu.  nish  ample  personnel  for  an  active  Army  corps 
in  event  of  a  national  emergei  :y).  Within  each  geographical  corps  area,  there 
were  assigned  a  Regular  Arm  /  division,  two  National  Guard  divisions,  and 
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three  divisions  of  the  Organized  Reserve.  Further,  an  Officer's  Reserve 
Corps  was  established.  The  enlisted  personnel  for  the  Organized  Reserve 
units,  in  event  of  emergency, were  to  come  from  the  operation  of  the  Selective 
Service  System.  At  last,  the  need  for  a  permanent  divisional  organization 
for  the  three  components  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  had  been  recognized 
and  incorporated  in  future  mobilization  plans.  The  World  War  I  division  was 
carefully  examined  with  a  view  to  needed  reorganization. 

Immediately  after  World  War  I  ended,  the  Army  had 
begun  a  reexamination  of  the  huge  infantry  division  of  that 
war.  The  1917-18  division  had  possessed  the  great 
staying  power  that  Pershing  expected  of  it,  but  it  was  also 
a  cumbersome  division  difficult  to  maneuver  and  support. 

Pershing  himself  was  willing  after  the  war  to  study  a 
smaller,  more  nimble  division,  better  suited  to  the  open 
warfare  which  he  himself  so  strongly  emphasized,  and  to 
be  supported  with  completely  motorized  transport.  Out  of 
the  consequent  studies  came  the  plan  for  the  triangular 
division  of  three  regiments,  with  brigade  organization 
omitted,  to  replace  the  square  division  of  four  regiments 
in  two  brigades.  (Ref  1 ,  p  461) 

In  the  Regular  Army  service  schools  at  Fort  Benning  and  Fort  Sill, 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Infantry,  and  in  the  Infantry  Board,  ideas  and 
suggested  new  formations  were  tried  out  for  the  infantry  division.  Despite 
the  limitations  of  the  budget  and  the  lr  weapons  and  equipment  the 
small  Regular  Army  continued  to  advance  and  test  ideas.  This  was  an  age 
of  experimentation  and, 

The  Chief  of  Infantry,  The  Infantry  School,  the  Infantry 
Board,  the  Department  of  Experiment,  the  Tank  Board, 
and  the  Tank  School  engaged  vigorously  in  the  development 
of  infantry.  The  earliest  fruit  of  their  attention  was  a 
complete  revision  of  the  tables  of  organization.  In  this 
alteration,  made  during  the  twenties,  the  square  division 
survived,  but  some  of  its  infantry  components  were 
considerably  modified.  The  most  extreme  change  took 
place  in  infantry  battalions,  where  one  rifle  company  was 
eliminated  and  replaced  by  a  machine-gun  company.  This 
alteration  corrected  the  confusion  of  World  War  I  in  the 
use  of  machine-guns  by  placing  the  heavies  under  the 
control  of  infantry  battalion  commanders.  Almost  as 
extreme  was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  platoons  in 
a  rifle  company  from  four  to  three.  Both  these  changes 
were  in  the  direction  of  what  was  later  called  "  triangular- 
ization,  "  although  it  was  not  yet  accepted  as  a  broad 
principle.  (Ref  8,  p  42) 

Participation  in  World  War  I  gave  the  United  States  Army  its  first 
experience  with  modern  20th  century  warfare.  As  a  result,  improved  and 
more  lethal  weapons  and  equipment  had  been  made  part  of  the  equipment 
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of  the  infantry  division  (Table  III).  In  the  infantry  division  there  were  basic 
problems  of  organization  to  be  solved  to  ensure  that  firepower  and  move¬ 
ment  could  be  achieved  by  a  smaller  division.  To  maintain  the  firepower 
of  a  28,000-man  infantry  division  while  reducing  it  to  15,000  men  was  the 
dilemma  of  military  planners  of  the  1920's  and  1930's.  The  improvement 
of  firepower  with  more  or  new  weapons,  the  reorganization  of  the  basic 
units  within  the  division,  especially  those  smaller  ones  which  would  bear 
the  responsibility  of  physically  closing  with  the  enemy  in  a  future  war — all 
these  considerations  were  given  due  weight  in  the  deliberations  of  the  test 
boards.  World  War  I  combat-experienced  members  of  the  various  boards 
and  service  schools  experimental  units  often  were  not  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  radical  and  drastic  organizational  changes  proposed.  Eventually, 
the  experiments  and  the  testers  were  brought  into  proper  focus  and  agree¬ 
ment  because 

. .  .the  object  sought  was  an  infantry  division  that  was 
smaller  and  faster  than  the  old  but  with  as  much  fire¬ 
power.  To  obtain  it  the  infantry  establishment,  from 
squad  up  to  division,  was  given  the  most  thorough 
examination  it  had  ever  received.  Not  everyone 
engaged  in  the  examination  agreed  as  to  the  means 
to  the  end.  Most  accepted  three  infantry  regiments 
to  a  division,  but  differed  as  to  their  composition. 

The  Chief  of  Infantry,  for  example,  proposed  four, 
instead  of  three  platoons  to  a  rifle  company,  and  a 
fourth  rifle  company  in  ec  **  battalion 

...  in  1937,  the  2d  Division  was  formed  into  a  pro¬ 
visional  unit  to  test  the  various  proposals.  For 
several  months  it  tried  out  the  suggested  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  field.  The  trials  were  remarkably 
thorough,  although  they  were  handicapped  by  shortages 
of  weapons  and  vehicles.  For  example,  no  light 
mortars  were  available,  while  only  one  regiment 
could  be  completely  equipped  with  the  Ml  rifle. 

There  were  not  enough  .50-caliber  machine-guns, 
and,  of  course,  no  light  machine-guns  at  all. 

(Ref  8,  p  46) 

A  result  of  the  Army  experiments  and  studies  was  a  new  "  triangular" 
divisional  organization,  approved  in  1939,  contrasted  to  old  World  War  I 
"square"  division  (Fig.  8;  Table  IV).  Test  divisions  were  formed  in 
accord  with  the  various  formations  suggested;  trial  maneuvers  on  the  ground 
were  conducted  under  the  highly  professional  guidance  of  General  Lesley  J. 
McNair,  who  initially  served  as  chief  of  staff  of  one  of  the  experimental 
divisions.  McNair's  concepts  of  military  formations  for  modern  warfare, 
were  instrumental  in  shaping  the  World  War  n  infantry  division.  Weigley 
says  of  McNair's  policy  on  divisional  organization: 

The  new  organization  was  approved  in  principle 
in  1935,  and  in  1937  and  1939  the  model  of  the  new 
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division  was  developed  through  field  tests,  perhaps 
the  most  elaborate  of  their  kind  ever  conducted  in 
peacetime  in  the  United  States. 

McNair  himself  did  the  main  work  of  trans¬ 
forming  the  new  division  from  theory  to  actuality 
as  chief  of  staff  of  the  test  division.  Out  of  the 
tests  came  a  report  recommending  a  triangular 
division  of  10,275  men  to  replace  the  22, 000-man 
square  division.  The  War  Department  did  not 
approve  quite  so  drastic  a  reduction  even  though 
it  approved  the  principal  organizational  patterns 
that  emerged  from  the  tests;  it  adopted  a  division 
of  14,981  men.  During  the  interval  when  McNair 
was  chief  of  staff,  GHQ,  he  lost  direct  connection 
with  infantry  reorganization,  and  in  his  opinion  fat 
began  to  accumulate  in  the  division  anew.  When  he 
became  commander  of  AGF,  he  created  a  study 
group  to  trim  down  the  infantry  division  again,  from 
its  then  authorized  strength  of  15,500  men. 

"  The  triangular  division  was  initiated  some  five 
years  ago  [  he  said]  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
streamlining  the  organization  and  rendering  it  more 
effective  in  combat.  Since  the  reorganization  there 
has  been  a  steady  succession  of  changes,  all  in  the 
direction  of  returning  to  the  cumbersome  and  im¬ 
practicable  organization  of  the  old  square  division. 

It  is  felt  mandatory  that  every  proposal  which  in¬ 
creases  overhead  must  be  resisted  if  the  division 
is  to  be  effective  in  combat.  "  (Ref  1,  pp  461-462) 

Basically,  the  three-part  infantry  division  consisted  of  the  maneuver 
force  made  up  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  tanks.  But  revolutionary 
technological  developments  were  in  the  offing;  the  appearance  of  the  airplane, 
the  rapid-firing  cannon,  automatic  small  arms,  and  improved  motor  vehicles 
and  high-speed  tanks  were  to  change  the  structure  and  organization  of  the 
infantry  divisions  of  all  armies.  General  Charles  de  Gaulle,  General 
Heinz  Guderian,  General  J.F.C.  Fuller,  General  William  Mitchell, 

Captain  B.H.  Liddell-Hart  were  among  the  military  thinkers  who,  between 
1920  and  1940,  exerted  tremendous  influence  upon  military  organization 
and  tactics  at  all  levels.  General  Fuller  theorized  on  mobility  and  mechanized 
warfare;  Guderian,  on  tank  tactics;  General  deGaulle  offered  forecasts  of  the 
army  of  the  future,  and  Liddell-Hart  conducted  profound  studies  on  mobility. 
All,  except  the  late  General  Mitchell,  the  great  advocate  of  airpower,  were 
to  see  their  theses  proven  in  the  crucible  of  war. 
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POST-WORLD  WAR  I  AND  WORLD  WAR  II,  1939-1945 


Post-World  War  I  Developments 

The  period  following  World  War  I  was  a  "Dark  Age"  in  the  history 
of  the  Army.  It  was  evident  that  reorganization  was  needed,  but  military 
experimentation  and  testing  had  to  be  curtailed — first  because  of  the 
pacifism  of  the  postwar  years,  then  because  of  the  economic  depression. 

The  long  overdue  reorganization  study  was  not  begun  until  1935.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  described  the  problem  and  offered  his  views  in  a  com¬ 
munique  circulated  to  commanding  generals  of  all  major  commands,  to 
branch  chiefs.  War  Colleges,  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School,  and 
the  National  Guard  Bureau.  He  defined  the  goal  of  the  study  board  with  a 
quote  from  General  Douglas  MacArthur's  final  report  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

This  process  of  stripping  from  combat  units  every  useless 
impediment  must  go  further  than  the  mere  removal  of  con¬ 
tingent  supplies  and  equipment.  It  will  likewise  affect 
organization.  Difficulty  in  movement  mounts  rapidly  with 
the  size  of  the  command,  and  the  effort  must  be  to  reduce 
every  echelon  to  the  smallest  possible  size  consistent 
with  requisite  power  in  shock  and  fire  action.  (Ref  17,  p  34) 

The  Triangular  Division 

In  January  1936,  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  conduct  a  study 
on  the  modernization  of  the  Army.  Reorganization  was  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  need  for  mobility  and  the  advances  which  had  been  made  in 
weaponry,  transport,  and  communications;  a  particularly  important 
consideration  was  the  impact  of  air  power.  The  committee's  report, 
submitted  six  months  later,  proposed  a  triangular  divisional  organization. 

The  two  brigade  headquarters  were  eliminated  and  one  infantry  regiment 
dropped.  In  place  of  the  brigades  there  were  three  infantry  regiments  of 
three  rifle  battalions  each. 

. .  .a  motorized  reconnaissance  battalion  (200  men), 
a  signal  company  (197  men),  an  engineer  battalion  to 
include  a  traffic  control  detachment  (500  men),  and 
"  service  troops"  (1820  men).  This  last  category  would 
consist  of  a  grouping,  under  a  brigadier  general,  of 
the  quartermaster,  ordnance,  medical,  and  all  other 
divisional  supply  and  maintenance  units.  Such  a  grouping, 
the  committee  felt,  would  provide  a  slot  for  brigadier 
generals  dispossessed  of  their  brigade  commands. 

All  technical  signal  communications,  except  within 
the  artillery  battalions,  would  be  provided  by  the  Signal 
Corps.  The  former  infantry  and  artillery  brigade  head¬ 
quarters  were  eliminated.  The  slot  in  the  service  group 
accommodated  one  brigadier  general;  the  job  of  infantry 
advisor  was  created,  apparently  to  provide  for  the  other. 

The  division  staff  was  reduced,  and  the  G-l  section  elimi¬ 
nated,  its  functions  being  transferred  to  the  Adjutant 
General's  section.  (Ref  17,  pp  35-36) 
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The  plan  provided  for  a  specific  support  element  for  the  division.  For 
the  first  time  supply  and  maintenance  units  were  grouped,  (nils  concept 
has  survived  to  the  present  with  the  advent  of  the  support  command  of  the 
ROAD  Division.) 

The  triangular  division  was  tested  successfully  in  the  field  in  1937  and 
1939.  But  the  new  organization  was  not  in  the  form  of  an  approved  Table 
of  Organization  until  after  the  collapse  of  France  in  1940.  All  Regular 
Army  divisions  were  then  reorganized  in  conformity  with  the  new  table 
(See  Appendix  C  ).  After  Pearl  Harbor,  the  National  Guard  divisions  were 
required  to  conform.  This  situation  was  fraught  with  political  repercussions 
because  it  eliminated  grades  and  commands  and  overage  commanders  were 
relieved  (Ref  18).  Jacobs  discusses  the  birth  of  the  triangular  division: 

The  War  Department  endorsed  this  idea  in  1935;  the 
new  tactical  concept  was  given  limited  tests  in  the  field 
in  1937,  and  then  tried  more  extensively  in  maneuvers 
in  1939.  The  2d  Division  was  the  first  to  be  made 
triangular,  in  1939;  but  not  until  after  the  fall  of  France 
in  1940  did  the  War  Department  actually  come  up  with 
a  new  table  of  organization. 

This  table  established  a  strength  level  of  approximately 
15,000  men  in  contrast  to  the  28, 105  in  a  World  War  I 
division.  The  brigade  headquarters  were  eliminated, 
thus  doing  away  with  an  unnecessary  intermediate  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  chain  of  command.  The  triangular 
division  got  its  name  from  the  fact  that  three  infantry 
regiments  of  three  battalions  each  were  its  basic  elements. 

The  division  had  four  artillery  battalions.  One  remained 
under  division  control  for  general  support;  each  of  the 
others  was  normally  assigned  to  support  a  specific 
infantry  regiment.  Thus  each  division  commander  had 
in  effect  three  well-balanced  combat  teams,  or  regimental 
combat  teams.  (Ref  19,  p  26) 

The  new  triangular  organization  was  put  into  effect 
in  the  Regular  Army  during  1939.  Within  the  National 
Guard,  however,  the  square  organization,  somewhat 
modified,  persisted  even  after  many  units  had  entered 
Federal  service  in  1940. 

Ail  in  all,  the  Chief  of  Infantry  contended,  and 
rightly,  that  in  the  years  from  1937  to  1941  American 
Infantry  had  undergone  a  real  revolution.  Organization- 
wise,  the  foot  establishment  was  arranged  along  lines 
that  had  been  more  carefully  tested  than  ever  before 
in  peacetime.  As  for  weapons,  they  were  turned  over 
completely,  except  for  the  .30-caliber  heavy  machine 
gun.  In  other  words,  the  60-mm  mortar  (first  adopted 
s  standard  in  1937,  but  remaining  scarce)  had  replaced 
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the  old  Stokes  and  its  successors,  while  a  heavier  mortar, 

81-mm,  had  been  introduced.  A  light  machine  gun  had 
actually  been  adopted  and  the  BAR  so  much  improved  as 
to  be  virtually  made  over.  Finally,  the  Springfield  1903 
shoulder  rifle  had  yielded  place  to  the  semi-automatic 
Ml.  In  addition,  new  small  arms  such  as  carbines  and 
submachine  guns  had  entered  infantry  armament,  together 
with  the  larger  machine  gun,  the  .50-caliber. 

(Ref  8,  pp  47-48) 

Armor  and  Combat  Cars 

The  groundwork  had  been  laid  for  a  permanent  mechanized  force  and 
an  armored  division  as  early  as  1928  when  Secretary  of  War  Dwight  F.  Davis 
visited  England  and  saw  a  tank  demonstration  at  the  famous  British  training 
ground  at  Aldershot,  Salisbury  Plains.  He  was  so  impressed  by  the  small 
battalion-size  mechanized  force  of  tanks,  artillery,  engineers,  and  signal 
troops  that,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  he  ordered  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  similar  unit  in  the  US  Army.  In  1930,  an  experimental  mechanized 
force  was  assembled  at  Fort  Eustis,  Virginia  (although  it  was  later  abandoned). 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  the  arms  and  services  were  directed 
to  carry  on  their  own  experiments  in  mechanization.  The  infantry,  under 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920,  was  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
tanks.  The  cavalry,  the  most  mobile  arm,  possessed  some  armored  cars 
in  addition  to  its  horses. 

In  a  skillful  maneuver,  the  Chief  of  Cavalry  had  the  tanks  assigned  to 
his  arm  designated  "combat  cars"  in  order  to  avoid  competing  with  the 
infantry  in  tank  development. 

To  allow  the  Cavalry  to  develop  armor  along  lines 
independent  of  the  Infantry,  the  mechanized  cavalry  was 
formed  under  the  Chief  of  Cavalry.  Though  not  equipped 
with  tanks,  its  so-called,  combat  cars  were  similar 
to  the  infantry  tanks.  (Ref  20,  p  14) 

The  infantry  continued  its  experiments  with  armored  vehicles  which 
were  essentially  designed  for  the  support  of  infantry  in  close  combat. 

But  the  cavalry 

. .  .forced  to  seek  a  substitute  for  the  horse,  saw 
the  tank  and  its  organization  as  organically  combining 
all  the  supporting  arms  -  infantry,  artillery,  air, 
signal  corps,  and  engineer  and  other  auxiliary  services. 

Contrary  to  the  basic  infantry  concept  of  the  combat 
role  of  the  tank,  the  cavalry  concept  was  based  upon 
the  combined  arms  team  idea,  with  great  mobility, 
long  radius  of  action,  away  from  a  base.  The  cavalry 
concept  gave  armor  the  independence  required  to 
enable  it  to  conduct  missions  deep  in  hostile  territory. 

The  combat  value  of  shock  action  as  in  the  old  horse 
cavalry  was  stressed  by  the  cavalry  proponents  of 
armor.  (Ref  21,  p  22) 
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The  Tank -Infantry  Relationship 

Modern  warfare  emphasized  a  high  degree  of  motorized  mobility  and 
a  growing  airpower.  Armored  vehicles  and  tanks  were  capable  of  speed 
and  firepower  far  beyond  that  of  the  lumbering  World  War  I  tanks. 

The  postwar  period  had  demonstrated,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  the  armored  tank  had  a  permanent  place  in  the  arsenal  of  war.  Where 
it  belonged,  who  controlled  it,  and  its  basic  mission  in  combat  were  points 
of  dispute  between  the  military  intellectuals  of  all  forces. 

American  military  doctrine  recognized  that  the  tank  and  the  foot 
soldier  were  interdependent.  The  tank  helped  the  infantry  to  advance;  the 
soldier  on  the  ground  protected  the  tank  as  it  advanced.  Up  to  1939,  the 
United  States  Army  Field  Service  Regulations  prescribed  that  the  infantry 
division  include  a  company  of  light  tanks  in  its  Table  of  Organization. 

This  minimal  allocation  indicates  that  the  armored  division  had  not  yet 
progressed  much  beyond  the  "  planning  board  stage.  " 

The  Army  Lineage  Book,  Volume  n,  Infantry,  offers  the  following 
comment  on  the  matter  of  infantry  control  of  the  tanks: 

The  World  War  had  displayed  two  very  pressing 
needs  in  warfare.  One  was  for  protection  from  devastating 
fires,  the  other  for  greater  mobility.  When  applied  to 
infantry,  the  two  were  contradictory,  for  the  more  pro¬ 
tection  the  infantryman  had,  the  heavier  and  slower  he 
tended  to  become.  After  the  war,  as  we  have  seen, 
tanks  were  made  part  of  the  infantry.  They  offered  to 
foot  soldiers  some  added  mobility  and  some  protection. 
Accordingly,  infantry  doctrine  took  tanks  into  account, 
and  the  American  infantry  division  included  a  company 
of  light  tanks  in  its  organic  structure.  Indeed,  in  the 
basic  theory,  expressed  in  the  Field  Service  Regulations 
of  1939,  armor  was  given  the  primary  mission  of 
helping  the  infantry  advance.  This  being  so,  one  can 
understand  why  the  Chief  of  Infantry  strongly  protested 
when,  in  July  1940,  armor  was  removed  from  the 
control  of  infantry.  As  of  1939,  tanks  dropped  out  of 
our  infantry  divisions,  and  never  reentered  organically 
until  after  the  second  World  War.  (Ref  8,  p  45) 

(Emphasis  added) 

The  supportive  relationship  of  the  infantry  and  tanks  was  recognized 
by  General  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Chief  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces.  When 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Infantry  was  phased  out,  McNair  took  over  its 
functions  in  March  1942.  The  organization  and  employment  of  the  tank- 
infantry  relationship  were  molded  to  his  concepts.  The  following  defines 
the  basic  position  of  the  General, 

. .  .who  had  always  doubted  the  invulnerability  of 
the  tank.  It  became  clear  that  tanks  would  frequently 
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have  to  be  escorted  by  foot  troops  sent  ahead  to  locate  and 
destroy  antitank  defenses.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
armored  division,  internally,  required  more  infantry  in 
proportion  to  tanks  and,  externally,  would  usually  operate 
in  closer  proximity  to  infantry  divisions  than  had  been 
supposed.  The  increasing  rapprochement  between  tanks 
and  infantry  raised  not  only  the  question  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  armored  division  but  also  that  of  the 
number  of  armored  divisions  which  ought  to  be  mobilized. . . 

(Ref  22,  pp  322-323) 

While  military  planners  wrestled  with  problems  of  reorganization, 
history -making  events  were  taking  place.  The  invasion  of  Poland  by  the 
Wehrmacht  in  September  1939  gave  a  startling  demonstration  of  how  armor 
had  restored  mobility  to  warfare.  German  armor  with  its  tremendous 
shock  power  and  breakthrough  capability,  created  a  new  dimension  in  warfare. 
In  the  1940  attack  on  France,  the  German  "marriage"  of  the  low-flying 
attack  bomber  to  the  armor  attacking  columns  moving  below  added  a  new 
term — Blitzkrieg  or  lightning  war — to  the  military  vocabulary.  The 
United  States'  immediate  reaction  was  to  plan  an  armored  force. 

World  War  n  Divisions 


Armored  Division 

The  following  commentary  on  the  organization  of  the  armored  division 
during  World  War  II  is  helpful  in  understanding  the  general  bases  of  the 
divisional  structure.  There  were  those  armor  enthusiasts  in  the  US  Army 
who  believed  that  the  day  of  infantry  had  passed  and  that  the  fast-moving 
hard-hitting  tank  was  the  solution  to  all  the  tactical  problems  confronting 
the  modern  battle  commander.  General  McNair  had  always  doubted  the 
invulnerability  of  the  tank  and  subsequent  events  were  to  prove  him  right. 

The  organization  of  the  armored  division  passed 
through  several  stages  during  the  war,  largely  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  activities  of  the  Germans.  German 
success  in  the  employment  of  armored  formations 
gave  great  weight  to  the  views  of  the  Armored  Force. 

At  first,  the  American  armored  division  was  modeled 
on  the  panzer  division  —  a  high  ratio  of  tanks  with  little 
infantry.  However,  the  successful  use  of  antitank  guns 
and  mines  by  the  Germans,  Russians,  and  British 
cast  some  doubts  on  the  effectiveness  of  tanks  operating 
alone.  The  armored  divisions,  introduced  in  September  1940, 
had  a  strength  of  about  15,000  with  nearly  400  tanks. 

Six  had  been  activated  by  1942 ,  with  tentative  plans  for 
activation  of  a  total  of  almost  fifty.  During  the  war  a 
total  of  16  were  created.  (Ref  16,  pp  78-79) 
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Richard  M.  Ogorkiewicz  discusses  the  infantry-tank  relationship  in 
Armor: 

Infantry  and  its  relationship  to  tanks  has  been  one 
of  the  thorniest  aspects  of  the  evolution  of  mechanized 
forces.  For  years  it  has  been  argued  that  the  principle  (sic) 
function  of  tanks  is  to  support  the  infantry  and  that  they, 
therefore,  should  be  subordinate  to  it.  For  almost  as 
long  a  few  have  argued  that  tanks  can  critically  dispense 
with  the  infantry  and,  in  general,  assign  a  subsidiary 
role  to  the  latter.  The  former  view  still  finds  support 
in  tradition-bound  military  doctrine  but  arguments  and 
counterarguments  about  the  superiority  of  infantry 
over  tanks,  or  vice  versa,  are  essentially  futile  for 
the  two  arms  are  complementary  and  the  real  problem 
is  not  to  decide  between  them  but  to  effectively  combine 
them  together.  (Ref  23,  p  385) 

During  the  period  1939-1942,  new  and  more  glamorous  types  of  military 
units  were  involved  in  the  combat  overseas;  there  was  a  change  in  the 
general  attitude  toward  the  standard  infantry  division.  Weigley  noted  that , 
after  the  1940  Blitzkrieg,  the  emphasis  was  on  armor .  American  planners 
estimated  that  as  many  as  fifty  to  sixly  armored  divisions  were  required 
to  be  organized  and  fielded  if  the  United  States  was  to  win  the  war.  By 
22  May  1942,  the  Operations  Planning  Division  of  the  War  Department, 
General  Staff,  projected  a  troop  basis  for  the  wartime  army  that  called 
for  forty-six  armored  divisions.  After  the  defeat  and  occupation  of 
France  by  the  Wehrmacht  and  its  Panzertruppen,  the  United  States  Army' s 
armor  commanders  and  protagonists, 

. .  .envisioned  armored  corps  and  divisions  sweeping 
deep  into  the  enemy's  country,  striking  the  vital  blows 
of  the  war,  while  conventional  infantry  contented  itself 
with  mopping-up  operations.  The  chief  of  the  Armored 
Force  said  as  late  as  July,  1942: 

"The  triangular  division  has  its  place  in  the  scheme  of 
affairs  to  protect  lines  of  communication,  to  hold 
ground,  to  assist  the  armored  units  in  supply  and  the 
crossing  of  obstacles  such  as  rivers,  defiles,  etc. 

They  do  not  carry  the  spearhead  of  the  fight  and  never 
will  when  tanks  and  guns  are  present. »»  (Ref  1,  p  467) 


The  success  of  British  and  Russian  antitank  weapons  proved  that  armor 
without  infantry  support  was  vulnerable.  As  antitank  weapons  continued 
to  improve  and  newer  ones  were  developed,  the  infantry  division,  with  its 
artillery,  was  restored  to  its  proper  place  as  a  standard  high  level  unit 
of  ground  combat.  General  McNair's  concept  of  the  role  of  the  tank  and 
the  armored  division  was  substantiated. 
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One  of  the  contributing  technological  factors  in  the  creation  of  the 
armored  division  was  the  great  improvement  in  communications  techniques. 
On  the  battlefield  even  the  infantry  squad  possessed  portable  radios  for 
contact  with  its  parent  unit  and  others.  High  mobility  and  wide  dispersion 
on  an  ever-widening  battlefield  would  have  made  command  and  control 
under  these  circumstances  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  without 
vehicular  radios. 

Battlefield  communication  continued  its  trend  toward 
improvement,  a  trend  which  stretched  back  to  the  Civil 
War.  Improvements  in  communications  equipment 
(small  portable  radios,  vehicular  radios)  facilitated 
control  of  widely  dispersed  tactical  elements.  It  seems 
probable  that,  without  vehicular  radios,  the  creation  and 
employment  of  armored  divisions  would  have  been  imprac¬ 
tical.  (Ref  16,  p  75) 

Eventually,  the  regiment  in  the  armored  division  was  eliminated  for 
flexibility  and  economy  of  personnel.  The  battalion  became  the  primary 
armor  combat  unit.  The  real  achievement  here  was  in  the  doctrine  that 
the  battalions  could  be  added,  detached,  and  moved  about  in  the  armored 
division  in  combinations  to  meet  the  specific  tactical  requirements  of 
the  combat  operation  involved.  The  standard  infantry  division  lacked 
this  flexibility  because  it  still  retained  its  regiments  which  were  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  tactical  employment  of  the  infantry  battalions.  (The 
intermediate  infantry  brigades  had  been  lost  when  triangulari'zation  of  the 
infantry  division  was  accomplished  in  1936. )  The  advent  of  armored 
infantry  and  the  substitution  of  the  combat  commands  for  the  regiment 
in  the  armored  division  were  highly  significant  organizational  developments 
(particularly  in  relation  to  their  eventual  influence  on  the  organization  of 
the  ROAD  Division  in  1962).  The  following  commentary  discusses  this 
important  organizational  landmark: 

Therefore  the  tank  would  have  to  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  infantry.  The  design  of  armored 
formations  themselves  changed  to  incorporate  a 
growing  proportion  of  infantry,  to  assist  in  taking 
as  well  as  to  hold  ground.  As  designed  in  1940-42, 

American  armored  divisions  numbered  14,620 
men,  with  4,848  in  tank  units,  2, 389  in  armored 
infantry,  and  2, 127  in  armored  artillery.  There 
were  two  tank  regiments  of  three  battalions  each, 
one  armored  infantry  regiment  of  three  battalions, 
and  three  artillery  battalions.  The  armored  infantry 
was  equipped  to  move  in  lightly  armored  half-tracks. 

In  1943,  however,  the  armored  division  was  re¬ 
modeled  to  comprise  an  equal  number  of  infantry 
and  tank  battalions,  three  of  each,  plus  the  three 
artillery  battalions. 
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Regiments  now  disappeared  from  the  armored 
division,  in  pursuit  again  of  McNair*  s  goal  of 
flexibility.  With  no  fixed  regimental  formations 
present  in  the  division  anyway,  additional  battalions 
of  tanks,  infantry,  or  artillery  could  readily  be  added  or 
detached  in  any  combination  as  any  situation  re¬ 
quired.  To  handle  these  flexible  arrangements, 
armored  division  headquarters  included  two  ’’combat 
commands,"  each  a  subheadquarters  to  which  the 
division  commander  might  assign  such  task  forces 
as  he  chose.  (Ref  1 ,  pp  467-468) 

Infantry  Division  Assault  Doctrine 

In  the  infantry  division,  as  in  all  large  ground  combat  formations,  the 
final  success  of  the  overall  assault  depends  upon  the  smallest  units  under 
the  command  of  the  lowest-ranking  combat  leaders. 

The  cornerstone  of  all  infantry  organization,  the  squad, 
was  enlarged  in  wartime  from  eight  men  to  twelve.  This 
was  done  in  spite  of  the  evidence  produced  in  the  field 
tests  that  seven  or  eight  men  were  all  one  corporal  could 
hope  to  control  in  battle.  The  Chief  of  Infantry  strongly 
urged  the  increase.  The  command  weakness  of  so  large 
a  squad  was  corrected  late  in  1940  when  the  leader  was 
made  a  sergeant  and  his  assistant  a  corporal.  With 
two  noncoms  in  charge  of  it,  the  infantry  squad  remained 
at  twelve  throughout  the  coming  war.  (Ref  8,p  47) 

The  initial  World  War  n  infantry  assault  doctrine  was  based  largely 
upon  World  War  I  experience.  It  was  soon  found  that  although  this  doctrine 
was  based  upon  the  sound  and  traditional  infantry  doctrine  of  fire  and 
movement,  it  did  not  always  work  against  determined  resistance.  Extra 
power  was  needed;  the  infantryman  found  this  power  in  the  tanks  within  his 
infantry  unit,  generally  his  company.  How  it  was  done  is  shown  in  the 
following  extract: 

Infantry  assault  doctrine  of  World  War  II  was  based 
on  the  covering-fire  tactics  of  the  final  phase  of  World  War 
I.  Each  twelve-man  rifle  squad  was  to  have  a  two-man 
scout  section,  a  four -man  fire  section  and  a  five-man 
maneuver  and  assault  section.  The  squ.'ui  leader  and  the 
scout  section  would  locate  the  enemy,  sm  the  leader 
would  then  call  upon  the  second  section’s  fire,  which 
included  the  squad's  Browning  Automatic  Rifle.  Under 
that  fire,  the  third  section  would  advance. 

Unfortunately,  this  method  brought  only  a  fraction 
of  the  squad’ s  power  to  bear  fully  in  the  climactic 
advance;  and  too  often  the  squad  leader  was  pinned 
down  with  the  scout  section.  Often,  the  infantry 
turned  for  help  to  the  tanks.  Partly  for  this  reason, 
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Figure  9.  Plan  for  Building  an  Infantry  Triangular  Division,  1942 


tanks  became  habitually  assigned  to  all  sizable  infantry 
formations.  A  favorite  method  of  attack  came  to  be 
one  in  which  a  team  of  three  to  seven,  or  possibly 
more,  tanks  combined  with  an  infantry'  company. 

Sometime  tanks  advanced  first,  sometimes  they 
advanced  with  an  infantry  skirmish  line,  sometimes 
the  infantry  rode  them.  In  any  case,  the  tanks  took 
on  centers  of  resistance,  while  the  infantry'  elim¬ 
inated  antitank  weapons.  (Ref  1  ,  p  471) 

Organization 

In  March  1947.,  three  months  after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  War  Department  issued  a  directive  which  activated  new  triangular  war¬ 
time  divisions  (Ref  24)  (Fig.  9).  The  directive  listed  six  types  of  divisions 
to  be  organized:  infantry,  motorized,  armored,  airborne,  mountain,  and 
cavalry. 1  The  directive  established  that  the  infantry  division  would 

. .  .comprise  approximately  15,500  men  to  be  "a  general 
purpose  organization  intended  for  open  warfare  in  theaters 
permitting  the  use  of  motor  transportation,"  and  to  have 
organically  assigned  to  it  a  minimum  of  artillery  and 
auxiliary  elements, "on  assumption  that  the  division  is 
a  part  of  a  larger  force  from  which  it  can  obtain  prompt 
combat  and  logistical  support."  (Ref  25,  p  274)  (Table  V). 

Specialized  Divisions 

Under  the  directive,  specialized  divisions  in  the  infantry  were 
categorized  as  motorized,  mountain,  jungle,  and  light.  Essentially,  the 
motorized  divisions  were  infantry  divisions  mounted  in  trucks  for  high 
mobility  in  open  warfare  desert-type  operations.  These  divisions  were 
organized  for  operations  in  such  desert  areas  as  North  Africa.  (The 
Germans  used  motorized  infantry  successfully  in  the  Rattle  of  France.) 

When  the  Americans  were  in  North  Africa,  their  combat  experiences,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  British,  established  a  concept  of  allotting  the  infantry 
division  motor  transport  which  would  be  applicable  to  all  situations.  The 
motorized  division,  with  its  large  number  of  vehicles,  required  as  much 
shipping  space  as  an  armored  division,  yet  did  not  have  the  fire  and  shock 
power  of  the  armored  division.  The  following  comment  is  significant  of 
the  organizational  problem: 

The  coming  of  war  resulted  in  the  largest  expansion 
of  the  infantry  ever  undertaken.  During  the  three  years 


1  The  cavalry  division  was  no  longer  mounted  on  horses  as  horses 
had  been  phased  out  of  the  US  Army  prior  to  World  War  II.  Tradition 
was  preserved  by  retaining  the  cavalry'  division  as  the  "First  Cavalry 
Division"  but  actually  the  division  fought  as  infantry'.  In  the  Korean  War, 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division  again  served  as  infantry.  Today,  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  is  serving  in  Vietnam  as  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile). 
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1041-1943,  it  increased  GOO  percent.  Although  this  was 
100  percent  more  than  tlie  field  artillery,  it  fell  far 
short  of  some  of  the  newer  arms,  for  example  the  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery,  which  expanded  1, 150  percent  and 
later  had  to  be  cut  back.  In  any  case,  before  the  conflict 
ended  sixty-seven  infantry  divisions  came  into  being, 
plus  one  mountain  and  five  airborne  divisions.  Even  the 
creation  of  armored  divisions  expanded  the  infantry, 
since  they  contained  substantial  foot  components. 

There  were  in  all,  at  some  time  during  the  war,  317 
regiments  of  infantry  of  various  kinds.  Among  these  were 
types  unknown  before  the  war,  such  as  three  mountain, 
twelve  glider,  and  sixteen  parachute  infantry  regiments. 

In  addition  there  were  99  separate  battalions,  some  of 
which  were  also  very  highly  specialized.  (Ref  8,  p  48) 

The  Directive  of  March  1942  created  a  controversy  over  specialization 
of  types  of  higher  tactical  units.  This  was  especially  true  on  the  divisional 
level  of  organization.  The  six  type  divisions  authorized  in  March  1942  were 
not  accepted  wholly  by  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  War  Department. 

Writer  Bruce  Jacobs  notes  that  many,  including  General  McNair,  held  that 
with  the  lack  of  available  manpower  they  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  having 
units  "sit  around  twiddling  their  thumbs  between  operations."  'to'--'  Chief 
of  Army  Ground  Forces  strongly  recommended  that  "excessively  specialized 
organizations  which  would  be  useful  only  upon  occasion  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged."  But  the  controversial  directive  was  approved  and  implemented 
despite  McNair' s  vigorous  opposition  (Ref  19,  p  28). 

The  specialized  motorized  division  was  soon  found  to  be  impracticable 
and,  after  March  1943,  all  motorized  infantry  divisions  were  converted 
back  to  standard  infantry  divisions  with  the  prescribed  allotment  of 
organic  motor  transport  (with  the  exception  of  the  4th  Division  which  was 
not  returned  to  standard  format  until  a  later  date)  (Fig.  10). 

IN.iTieii  ation  in  a  global  war,  in  an  unfamiliar,  difficult  climate  and 
terrain,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  light  division  as  a  solution  to 
campaigning  under  unusual  conditions.  Traditionally,  the  United  States  Army 
has  always  been  interested  in  what  European  military  authorities  termed 
"light  troops.'  From  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution,  light  troops  have 
been  found  in  the  regimental,  brigade,  and  divisional  organizations.  Basically, 
these  were  highly  mobile,  lightly -armed  elite  troops,  specially  trained  and 
equipped  for  attack  missions  requiring  speed  and  celerity'  in  rugged  or 
difficult  terrain.  The  light  division  of  World  War  II  was  planned  to  carry  an 
absolute  minimum  of  motor  and  animal  transport.  Consequently  it  required 
less  supply  and  maintenance  personnel  than  a  normal  infantry  division. 

Eight  light  infantry  divisions  were  scheduled  initially;  eventually  there 
were  ten  such  units  programmed  by  the  War  Department  (a  total  of  six 
light  infantry  and  four  airborne  divisions  to  carry  out  hit-and-run  warfare 
in  difficult  terrain). 
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Figure  10.  Organization  of  the  Infantry  Division  (April  1943) 
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The  iight  division  was  an  interim  solution  to  the  vexing  problem  of  the 
varied  terrains  and  environments  encountered  in  a  global  war.  The  three 
light  infantry  divisions  that  were  eventually  formed  were  the  89th  Light 
Division  (Truck),  the  10th  Light  Division  (Pack,  Alpine),  and  the  71st  Light 
Division  (Pack,  Jungle).  In  the  Southwest  Pacific,  the  light  divisions  were 
useless  for  the  required  amphibious  operations  and  the  Theater  Commander 
was  unwilling  to  accept  them  in  his  theater.  During  the  scheduled  testing 
periods  for  the  divisions,  the  light  divisions  were  unable  to  deploy  their 
tactical  elements  effectively.  Furthermore,  presumably  because  of  their 
reduced  organic  transport,  they  could  not  properly  supply  themselves.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  mountain  and  jungle  type  divisions  were  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  men  and  mules  for  transport  of  supplies.  The  10th 
Mountain  Division  was  the  only  specialized  infantry  division  which  was  kept 
active;  eventually  it  was  deployed  to  Italy  to  serve  during  that  campaign. 

The  Airborne  Division 

Another  innovation  of  World  War  n  was  the  airborne  infantry  division. 

The  essential  difference  between  a  standard  and  airborne  infantry  division 
was  that  the  latter  used  the  airplane  for  transport  and  delivered  troops  by 
parachute  or  glider.  Parachute  and  glider  units  in  regimental  strength  were 
integral  parts  of  the  airborne  division.  Morale  was  high;  the  airborne  soldier 
believed  he  was  a  cut  above  any  other  soldier  in  the  US  Army.  There  was 
esprit  de  corps  and  a  sense  of  glamor  and  daring  in  these  units.  However, 
once  they  were  on  the  ground,  they  operated  as  standard  infantry.  They 
possessed  more  mobility  than  any  other  infantry  division  at  that  time.  They 
were  highly  effective  in  special  missions  and  their  presence  exerted  a  strong 
psychological  effect.  The  airborne  division  had  the  mobility  which  the 
planners  wanted  and  modern  warfare  required.  In  essence,  with  proper 
fighter  escort,  they  could  be  transported  and  dropped  with  relative  impunity 
behind  the  enemy  lines.  They  added  a  new  dimension  to  warfare — the  vertical 
assault. 

Pooling 

Weigley  discusses  the  addition  of  the  doctrine  of  "pooling"  as  applied 
to  units  and  equipment.  The  success  of  this  doctrine  made  it  applicable,  years 
later,  to  the  standard  infantry  division. 

In  1943,  however,  the  armored  division  was  remodeled 
to  comprise  an  equal  number  of  infantry  and  tank  battalions, 
three  of  each,  plus  the  three  artillery  battalions. 

Regiments  now  disappeared  from  the  armored  division, 
in  pursuit  again  of  McNair's  goal  of  flexibility.  With  no 
fixed  regimental  formations  present  in  the  division  anyway, 
additional  battalions  of  Links,  infantry,  or  artillery'  could 
readily  be  added  or  detached  in  any  combination  as  any 
situation  required.  To  handle  these  flexible  arrangements, 
armored  division  headquarters  included  two  "  combat  commands,  " 
each  a  subheadquarters  to  which  the  division  commander 
might  assign  such  taks  forces  as  he  chose.  "Although  the 
division  organically  probably  will  aggregate  something  like 
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11,000,"  McNair  said,  "you  may  make  it  20,000  if 
you  so  desire,  simply  by  adding  armored  or  infantry 
battalions." 

In  practice,  the  armored  division  did  not  become 
quite  that  flexible.  Usually  there  was  no  pool  of  infantry 
battalions  from  which  to  draw,  since  the  need  for  infantry 
divisions  forced  the  incorporation  of  virtually  all  battalions 
into  the  divisions.  Usually  there  was  no  pool  of  tank  bat¬ 
talions  either;  while  the  reduction  of  the  organic  tank 
strength  of  each  armored  division  seemed  to  create  a  pool, 
the  requirements  of  infantry-tank  cooperation  drew 
practically  all  tank  battalions  out  of  it  into  more  or  less 
permanent  attachment  to  infantry  divisions.  (Ref  1  ,  p  408) 

Pooling  of  equipment  was  always  controversial.  During  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  World  War  II  the  controversy  centered  on  the  pooling  of  major 
items  of  equipment  such  as  tanks,  tank  destroyers,  and  antia'rcraft  artillery 
(Table  I).  Many  high-level  field  commanders  wanted  these  weapons  assigned 
organically  to  divisions.  Rut  the  high  degree  of  mobility  of  this  equipment 
called  for  more  flexible  combat  assignments,  although  battlefield  conditions 
created  uncertainty-  as  to  their  optimum  employment.  Variations  in 

. ,  .enemy  armor  and  air  capabilities,  coupled  with 
wide  differences  in  terrain  combined  to  favor  an 
organization  which  could  concentrate  those  weapons  or 
disperse  them  depending  on  the  local  situation.  Two 
reasons  were  advanced  for  resisting  demands  for 
making  such  weapons  organic  to  divisions.  First, 
experience  indicated  that  when  the  enemy  attacked  with 
air  or  with  tanks  he  employed  them  in  ma3sed 
formations.  Dispersed  friendly  weapons  could  not 
handle  such  attacks.  Secondly,  it  was  believed  that 
there  was  a  danger  in  encouraging  a  "  defensive" 
psychology  which  surrounds  "anti"  weapons.  As 
a  result  of  much  study  and  discussion,  a  decision 
was  made  not  to  assign  the  weapons  organically  to 
infantry  divisions.  (Ref  16,  p  77) 

There  were  other  cogent  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  pooling  as  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  weapon  assignment  and  optimum  usage  in  battle. 

A  planner's  formula  existed  governing  the  organic  assignment  or  the  pooling 
of  weapons.  The  formula  was  based  on  the  range  of  the  weapon  and  width 
of  front  it  could  cover.  The  60mm  mortar  could  cover  a  wider  front  than 
the  rifle  platoon;  hence  the  mortars  were  pooled  at  one  level  above  —  the 
company  level.  Fisher  rationalizes  the  concept  in  the  following  extract: 

Similarly,  die  81-mm.  mortar,  heavy-  machine  gun, 
antitank  guns,  and  field  artillery  weapons  were  pooled 
above  company  level--even  though  lower  levels  were 
fully  capable  of  servicing  and  operating  the  weapons 
and,  presumably,  of  exploiting  their  effect.  If  such 
reasoning  is  valid,  then  it  may  be  concluded  that  if 
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lower  units  had  had  wider  planned  frontages,  according  to 
1942  doctrine,  then  such  weapons  as  discussed  above  might 
well  have  been  pushed  down  the  chain  toward  the  lowest 
echelon  whose  frontage  corresponded  to  the  range 
capabilities  of  the  weapons.  (Ref  lb,  p  7b) 

Pooling  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  reducing  the  size  of 
the  infantry  division  (World  War  1  division  strength:  28,000;  World  War  II 
division  strength:  15,000).  To  accomplish  this  reduction,  it  was  necessary, 
from  a  supply  and  equipment  viewpoint,  for  the  division  to  be  under  the 
command  and  control  of  a  larger  unit,  the  corps  and  the  army.  With  pools 
of  personnel  and  equipment  and  weapons  established  by  the  next  command, 
the  division  and  component  units  could  retain  only  that  organic  equipment 
essential  for  normal  combat  operations.  This  was  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  flexibility,  mobility,  and  economy  of  equipment  and  shipping  space. 

Within  the  regiment,  an  integral  unit  of  the  infantry  division,  pooling 
was  accomplished  by  the  organization  of  a  battalion  heavy  weapons  company 
where  all  heavy'  and  crew -served  weapons  were  grouped.  Similarly,  they 
were  grouped  in  the  weapons  platoons  of  the  rifle  companies.  The  antitank 
weapons  of  the  infantry  regiments  were  pooled  in  an  antilank  company;  the 
heavy  weapons  (heavy  mortars,  etc.)  of  the  battalions  were  placed  in  heavy 
weapons  companies.  The  light  .30-caliber  machineguns  and  the  60mm  and 
81mm  moitars  were  located  in  the  weapons  platoons  of  the  r’fle  companies 
of  the  infantry  battalions.  The  principle  of  pooling,  as  enunciated  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces  during  World  War  II,  was  a  notable 
influence  on  the  type  of  organization  found  within  the  infantry — from  the 
division  down  to  squad  level. 

Analysis  of  World  War  II  Developments 

After  the  7  May  1945  armistice,  a  board  was  convened  to  study  the 
infantry  division.  This  board,  officially  known  as  the  General  Board, 

United  States  Forces,  European  Theater,  was  established  by  General 
Order  128,  Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations,  US  Army, 
dated  17  June  1945;  amended  by  General  Order  182,  dated  7  August  1945, 
and  General  Order  312,  dated  20  November  1945,  Headquarters,  United 
States  Forces,  European  Theater.  Its  broad  mission  was  "  to  prepare 
a  factual  analysis  of  the  strategy,  tactics,  and  administration  employed 
by  the  United  States  Forces  in  the  European  Theater.  "  (Ref  26) 

One  of  its  specific  missions  was  to  prepare  a  detailed  report  and 
make  recommendations  on  the  organization,  equipment,  and  tactical 
employ'ment  of  the  infantry  division.  Innumerable  division  and  corps 
commanders  were  asked  to  serve  as  consultants  to  the  Board.  The  Board 
interviewed  hundreds  of  combat-experienced  officers  of  all  ranks.  Among 
those  interrogated  were  officers  with  command  experience  with  the 
division  artillery,  armored  division  commanders,  and  regimental  and 
battalion  commanders  of  the  combat  arms.  Their  recommendations  were 
included  in  the  overall  report. 
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The  Board  made  a  thorough  factual  study  of  the  combat  performance  ol 
the  infantry  division.  '  Combat  Lessons"  from  After  Action  Reports  of 
the  units  were  carefully  extracted  and  studied;  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
commanders  at  all  levels.  (Sec  Ap|*:ndix  D)  An  all-out  comprehensive 
effort  was  made  to 

. .  .obtain  the  views  of  experienced  combat  leaders 
available  in  the  European  Theater.  Questionnaires  com¬ 
pleted  by  over  50  officers  were  received  and  a  summary 
of  their  opinions. .  .charted.  .  .After  action  reports  of 
combat  units  with  outstanding  records  were  studied  and 
analyzed.  Full  consideration  was  given  to  other  records. . . 

Finally,  a  group  of  combat  leaders  who  had  fought  through¬ 
out  the  European  Campaign  were  assembled  in  conference 
and  their  views  obtained. .  .(Ref  26,  pi) 

The  committee  conducting  the  study  consisted  of  19  officers,  graded 
from  brigadier  general  to  captain.  During  the  examination,  the  committee 

. .  .kept  in  mind  the  great  advantage  of  preserving 
flexibility  in  the  employment  of  supporting  units  such 
as  artillery,  engineers  and  others  by  retaining  them 
in  higher  echelons  rather  than  assigning  them  organically 
to  divisions.  It  also  has  been  impressed  with  the  loss  of 
mobility  and  maneuverability  of  the  division  as  units  and 
numbers  are  added  to  it.  The  committee  therefore  has 
been  reluctant  to  add  units  to  the  division. 

On  the  other  hand,  ..  .there  are  over-riding  advan¬ 
tages  in  assigning  organically  to  the  division  supporting 
units  which  habitually  had  to  be  attached  to  it.  The 
committee  is  supported  in  this  view  by  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  combat  leaders  it  has  questioned. 

The  advantages  result  principally  from  greater  esprit 
de  corps  and  teamwork,  better  understanding  of  standing 
operating  procedures  and  an  increase  in  morale  of  the 
attached  units.  These  units  want  to  wear  the  division 
shoulder  patch  and  to  feel  that  they  have  a  home. 

(Ref  26,  p  1) 

The  Board  began  the  study  with  certain  preconceived  ideas  and  used 
well-established  standards  in  judging  the  infantry  division.  These  ideas 
and  standards  w'ere  the  product  of  more  than  150  years  of  US  Army  military 
experience  in  peace  and  war.  The  concept  of  an  infantry  division  and  its 
organization  was  derived  from  historical  American  military  experience 
and  doctrine.  Traditionally,  much  of  this  doctrine  had  its  roots  in  the 
foreign  concepts  used  by  the  American  Army  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  subsequent  conflicts.  But  there  was  also  a  distinct  American  adherence 
to  General  Pershing'  s  World  War  1  doctrines  of  fire  and  movement  and 
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combined  arms.  The  Board  defined  thu  role  ol  th  ■  infantry  division  in  the 
United  States  Army  at  that  period  of  our  military  history: 

The  infantry  division  is  the  basis  of  orgniruntion  of 
the  Held  forces.  1(  is  the  smallest  unit  that  is  composed 
of  all  the  essential  ground  arms  and  services,  and  which 
can  conduct,  by  its  own  means,  operations  of  geucial 
importance.  It  can  strike  or  penetrate  effectively, 
maneuver  readily  and  absorb  reinforcing  units  easily. 

It  can  act  alone  or  as  a  part  of  a  higher  unit.  Its  combat 
value  is  derived  from  its  ability  to  combine  the  action  of 
the  various  arms  and  services  to  maintain  combat  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time  (FM  10l)-5  par  1010). 

Experience  in  the  European  Theater  indicates  that  the 
major  subordinate  units  of  the  infantry  division  were 
insufficient  in  strength  and  general  composition  to  insure 
the  division's  ability  to  conduct  offensive  and  defensive 
operations  independently  with  maximum  efficiency.  Ti; ' 
absence  of  tanks  in  the  division  organization  was  especially 
felt.  (Ref  26,  p  2) 

While  operations  in  the  Western  European  Campaign 
have  indicated  no  necessity'  for  changes  in  our  presc.il 
tacticai  doctrines,  it  can  be  expected  that  these  doctrines 
will  require  modification  with  the  future  development  of 
improved  weapons  and  equipment.  It  is  pertinent  to 
remark  at  this  point  that  the  tactical  methods  employed 
in  World  War  II  were  vastly  different  and  improved  over 
those  used  in  World  War  I.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
Army  had  developed  these  modernized  tactical  methods 
during  the  years  of  peace  permitted  it  to  start  with 
doctrines  and  methods  that  proved  successful  in  battle. 

The  tactics  and  techniques  of  the  various  arms,  and 
of  the  combined  arms,  must  be  reviewed  continuously 
in  the  light  of  new  developments.  The  ever  increasing 
trend  toward  armor  protection  to  reduce  casualties, 
lighter  weapons,  improved  as  to  fire  power,  range 
and  destructive  capabilities,  and  speedier  means  of 
transportation,  demand  continuous  adjustments  in 
tactical  methods  and  techniques  in  order  to  fully  ex¬ 
ploit  the  improvements  in  the  weapons  of  war .  Orly 
by  this  means  can  we  hope  to  be  fully  prepared  for 
the  next  war.  (Ref  26,  pp  14-15) 

The  Board  concluded  that: 


a.  The  command  and  staff  organization  of  division 
headquarters  ir.  satisfactory. 


h.  The  service  units  are  deficient  in  men  and 
equipment  for  adequate  support  of  the  combat  elements; 
the  ordnance  and  quartermaster  units  should  be  increased 
to  battalion  size  and  the  other  units  considerably 
augmented  by  additional  personnel. 

c.  The  cannon  company  is  necessary  for  the  close 
support  of  the  infantry  regiment,  but  the  present  cannon 
is  unsatisfactory  and  should  be  replaced  by  the  105mm 
howitzer  mounted  on  the  nv  mum  tank  (assault  gun) 
pending  development  of  a  lighter,  smaller,  self-propelled 
cannon,  having  equivalent  ballistic  qualities. 

d.  The  present  anti-tank  company  weapon  (5?mm 
towed  gun)  is  unsatisfactory  and  should  be  eliminated. 
Since  the  medium  tank  is  recognized  as  the  best  anti¬ 
tank  weapon  at  present  the  anti-tank  company  should 
also  be  eliminated  and  its  mission  taken  over  by  the 
organic  tank  unit  of  the  division. 

e.  Infantry  weapons  should  be  lighter  and  more 
maneuverable;  the  automatic  rifle  is  preferred  to  the 
light  machine  gun  in  the  rifle  squad;  the  81mm  mortar 
is  preferred  to  the  4.2"  mortar  in  the  heavy  weapons 
company;  the  heavy  machine  gun  must  be  improved, 
retaining  its  sustained  fire  power  but  reducing  its  weight 
and  increasing  its  flexibility. 

f.  The  rank  of  the  infantry  regimental  commanders 
should  be  raised  to  brigadier  general. 

g.  Except  for  minor  additions  of  personnel  to 
regimental  headquarters  company,  battalion  headquarters 
company  and  service  company  for  communication, 
military  police,  intelligence  and  reconnaissance  and 
administrative  duties,  the  general  composition  of  the 
other  units  of  the  infantry  regiment  is  adequate. 

h.  The  division  artillery'  is  deficient  in  155mm 
howitzer  power  and  an  additional  battalion  should  be 
assigned  organically.  All  batteries,  105mm  and  155mm, 
should  be  increased  to  six  guns.  The  105mm  howitzers 
should  be  self  -propelled  and  the  155mm  howitzer  should 
remain  towed  pending  development  of  a  self-propelled 
155mm  howitzer  possessing  the  ballistic  characteristics 
of  the  towed  weapon.  Ail  self-propelled  mounts  should 
be  lightened,  should  be  capable  of  high-angle  fire  and 
should  be  provided  with  overhead  cover. 

i.  An  anti-aircraft  artillery  battalion  should  be 
an  organic  part  of  the  infantry  division. 
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j.  Armored  units  should  be  organic  in  the  infantry 
division.  A  medium  tank  regiment  comprising  three 
battalions  of  three  companies  each  should  be  an  organic 
part  of  the  infantry  division  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  both  tank  and  anti-tank  missions. 

k.  The  reconnaissance  troop  should  be  replaced  by 
a  mechanized  cavalry  squadron. 

l.  The  engineer  battalion  should  be  increased  to  a 
two  battalion  regiment. 

m.  A  reinforcement  (replacement)  cadre,  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  officers  and  30  men,  should  be  made  an 
organic  part  of  the  infantry  division  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  nucleus  to  handle  an  organic  reinforcement 
battalion  within  the  division. 

n.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  our 
present  weapons  and  equipment  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  research  for  new  and  better  weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment.  While  preliminary  tests  of  recoilless  weapons 
were  favorable,  more  extensive  tests  should  be  con¬ 
ducted. 

o.  No  material  changes  to  our  tactical  doctrines 
as  prescribed  by  Field  Service  Regulations  and  field 
manuals  were  brought  out  as  result  of  combat  experience 
in  the  European  Theater.  Tactical  doctrines,  methods 
and  techniques  of  the  various  arms  and  of  the  combined 
arms  must  be  continuously  reviewed  in  the  light  of  new 
developments.  (Ref  26,  pp  15-16) 

The  Board  recommended: 

a.  That  the  revised  infantry  division  as  presented 
in  Appendices  2-12  inclusive  be  adopted. 

b.  That  pertinent  Tables  of  Organization  and 
Equipment  be  amended  by  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
War  Department. 

c.  That  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  be  authorized 
for  the  infantry  regimental  commander. 

d.  That  continuous  research  be  conducted  toward 

the  development  of  lighter,  more  mobile  and  more  powerful 
weapons. 

e.  That  our  tactical  doctrines  and  methods  be  the 
subject  of  continuous  study  so  that  tney  may  be  kept 
abreast  of  new  developments  in  the  weapons  and  means 
of  making  war.  (Ref  26,  p  16) 
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The  Board  also  stated: 

The  basic  concept  of  the  division  requires  that 
it  be  self-sufficient  at  all  times.  To  maintain  this  self- 
sufficiency,  it  must  have  available  constantly  means  for 
its  own  defense  against  any  threat  which  may  normally 
be  expected  and  which  cannot  be  anticipated  in  time  to 
obtain  the  necessary  defensive  weapons  front  a  source 
outside  of  the  division.  With  the  trend  towards  higher- 
speed  aircraft,  this  threat  from  the  air  is  a  major  one, 
especially  against  divisions  in  an  attack.  A  division, 
therefore,  must  be  ready  at  all  times  to  protect  itself 
from  any  air  attack.  (Ref  26,  Incl  1  to  App  14,  p  2) 
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POST-WOK  IJ3  WAR  II  AND  THE  KOREAN  WAR 


The  infantry  division  of  the  post- World  War  II  period  was  subjected  to 
personnel  cuts  and  other  economies.  Essentially,  between  the  end  of 
World  War  II  in  1945  and  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War  in  1950,  the  US 
Army  did  little  more  than  maintain  a  status  quo  infantry  division  for  training 
and  occupation  duties.  The  reduced-strength  divisions,  which  originated  as 
"Redeployment  Divisions"  in  the  middle  of  World  War  II,  were  all  that  the 
US  Army  possessed. 


Postwar  Organization 

On  paper,  the  division  was  the  World  War  II  infantry  division.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  headquarters,  a  division  headquarters  company,  a  military 
police  company,  an  ordnance  maintenance  company,  a  quartermaster  com¬ 
pany,  a  replacement  company,  three  infantry  regiments,  four  division 
artillery  battalions,  an  engineer  combat  battalion,  a  heavy  tank  battalion, 
and  a  medical  battalion.  The  full  strength  of  the  division  was  17,752  officers 
and  men  (Fig.  11). 

The  divisions  had  been  stripped  of  regiments,  battalions,  and  supporting 
artillery  to  the  point  where  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  function  in  combat 
as  they  had  during  World  War  II.  This  leduction  in  strength  was  to  pose  a 
serious  problem  when  the  skeletonized  infantry  division  faced  a  determined, 
strongly  manned  enemy  in  Korea. 

The  North  Korean  Army  invaded  the  Republic  of  South  Korea  without 
warning  on  25  June  1950.  In  accordance  with  previous  agreements,  the 
United  States  sent  a  small  task  force  to  help  buttress  the  South  Korean  Army' s 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  tanks  and  men  pouring  down  on  them  from  the 
North.  Task  Force  Smith  was  an  interim  measure  to  secure  time  for  the 
deployment  of  the  combat  divisions  then  stationed  on  occupation  duty  in 
Japan.  The  Regular  Army  divisions  in  Japan  were  the  first  to  reach 
battle  in  the  Korean  campaign  under  the  United  Nations  Command.  2  The 
Selective  Service  System  inductees  and  voluntary  enlistees  were  used  as 
individual  replacements  in  the  Regular  Army  divisions.  Eventually  eight 
National  Guard  divisions  were  ordered  to  active  duty'  for  the  Korean  War. 

All  divisions  in  Korea  served  under  the  Eighth  US  Army  (see  Appendix  E 
for  table  of  US  Army  divisions  in  Korea). 

The  combat  strength  of  the  United  States  Army  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  War  consisted  of  ten  divisions.  These  units  had  been  severely 


2  Members  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Canada, 
France,  Philippines,  Sweden,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Turkey,  Thailand, 
India,  Greece,  and  Belgium.  Later  Ethiopia  and  Colombia  also  came  in. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  furnished  large  numbers  of  troops  but  it  was  not  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  These  UN  units  were  attached  by  battalions 
to  the  US  divisions  in  Korea.  The  Commonwealth  brigades  were  combined 
into  an  independent  division. 
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reduced  in  strength.  Many  of  their  essential  combat  elements  had  been 
assigned  to  corps  or  army  pools.  Among  these  were  the  division  tank 
battalion  and  the  antiaircraft  battalion  that  had  played  a  vital  role  in 
World  War  II.  The  only  Army  infantry  division  remaining  at  full  strength 
was  the  1st  Division,  assigned  to  occupation  duty  in  Germany.  In  the  other 
divisions,  one  rifle  battalion  was  eliminated  from  each  infantry  regiment, 
making  a  regiment  of  two  battalions.  In  the  artillery,  one  battalion  was 
dropped  and,  within  the  battalions,  there  were  now  two  batteries  instead  of 
the  usual  three. 

These  radical  reductions  exerted  a  considerable  handicap  upon  the 
functioning  of  a  tactical  system  that  traditionally  assumed  three-battalion 
regiments.  Practically,  this  meant  that  the  commander  of  the  regiment  in 
combat  would  have  to  operate  with  a  single  battalion  in  the  line,  if  he  wished 
to  keep  out  a  reserve.  The  alternative  was  to  assign  both  battalions  in  line 
and  fight  without  a  reserve.  This  violated  the  tactical  doctrine  of  retaining 
a  reserve  to  deal  the  final  blow  or  repulse  counterattacks.  The  absence  of 
organic  armor  in  the  division  was  a  serious  deficiency.  In  the  rifle  batta¬ 
lions  one  rifle  company  had  been  eliminated;  thus,  the  battalion  commander 
was  deprived  of  his  reserve  and  mobile  striking  force.  Further,  no  division 
was  in  possession  of  its  full  combat  allotment  of  weapons,  and  ammunition 
supplies  were  small.  The  units  that  were  in  support  of  the  divisions  were 
often  in  worse  condition,  logistically ,  than  the  divisions  themselves  (Ref  27). 

Korea  -  A  New  Kind  of  War 
Limitations  of  Taedcal  Unfts 

The  US  infantry  Uvision  was  prepared  to  fight  the  war  in  Korea  in 
World  War  II  style — with  reduced  and  partially  equipped  units  of  division 
size  and  smaller  (see  Appendix E  for  division  organization).  Shifted  hurriedly 
from  occupation  duty  in  Japan,  the  infantry  divisions  were  undermanned  and 
undergunned  in  comparison  with  the  Soviet-armed  and  -trained  North  Koreans. 

. .  .deficiencies  in  training,  toughness,  unit  cohesion, 
and  psychological  readiness  were  graver  weaknesses  in 
Korea  than  the  tactical  deficiencies  resulting  from  an  un¬ 
accustomed  type  of  war.  The  retreat  to  the  Naktong  River 
in  the  summer  of  1950  was  less  a  display  of  faulty  tactical 
concepts  than  of  faulty  execution  by  troops  who  were  too 
lightly  trained,  too  loosely  disciplined,  and  too  lacking  in 
motivation  to  match  the  determination  of  the  enemy. 

(Ref  1,  pp  519-520) 

The  infantry  division  of  the  Korean  War  period  laced  a  different  kind  of 
enemy,  waging  a  mixture  of  conventional  and  unconventional  war.  The  North 
Korean  used  infiltration  and  penetration  guerilla-type  tactics;  his  ultimate 
weapon  was  terror.  Unarmed  American  prisoners  were  shot;  prisoners  of 
war  were  subjected  to  ruthless,  brutal  treatment.  The  North  Korean  had 
received  excellent  tactical  training  under  Soviet  advisers.  The  fanatic 
'■  lllingness  of  the  Oriental  to  die  in  battle  was  one  of  his  great  strengths. 
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Initially,  American  divisional  units  were  not  equipped  with  weapons 
heavy  enough  in  caliber  and  power  to  counter  the  Soviet  tanks  and  weapons. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  American  divisions  had  been  reduced  to  the 
point  of  combat  ineffectiveness  (insufficient  personnel  to  maneuver,  absorb 
casualties  and  firepower,  and  continue  to  fight).  "Limited  war"  required 
full-strength  World  War  II  type  divisions. 

One  of  the  first  divisions  deployed  to  Korea  from  Japan  was  the  24th 
US  Infantry  Division  under  the  command  of  Major  General  William  F .  Dean. 
This  unit  made  a  gallant  stand  against  overwhelming  odds  until  it  was  over¬ 
run  and  disiutegT-ated .  Its  commander  was  finally  taken  prisoner  by  the 
North  Koreans. 

This  serious  defeat  of  the  first  division  of  US  troops  sent  to  Korea 
convinced  the  United  States  that  it  was  up  against  a  tough,  well-organized, 
efficiently  commanded  enemy.  It  indicated  further  that  the  reduced  US 
divisions  were  not  able  to  function  well  in  war. 

Flexible  Response — A  New  Concept 

Historian  Weigley  offers  an  explanation  for  the  inflexibility  of  the 
American  infantry  division  at  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War.  He  com¬ 
pares  the  tactics  of  the  Communists  with  those  of  the  American  Indians 
and  the  insurgents  of  the  Philippines.  He  notes  that  the  North  Koreans 
used  guerilla  tactics  and  that  the  American  divisions  initially  lacked  the 
flexibility  for  effective  response.  At  this  point  in  our  history  a  new  military 
concept  was  horn — the  concept  of  a  requirement  for  flexible  response  ir. 
the  infantry  division.  The  following  extract  offers  a  rationale  for  reorganizing 
the  infantry  division  for  a  flexible  response  capability: 

The  Asian  Communists,  their  tactics  conditioned  by 
guerrilla  warfare,  placed  great  emphasis  on  penetration 
of  weak  points  and  encirclement  cf  detachments.  The 
Korean  terrain  facilitated  their  encircling  tactics.  The 
Americans,  accustomed  to  the  relatively  neat  linear 
battlefields  of  Europe,  never  wholly  adjusted  to  a  chaotic 
sort  of  warfare  in  which  the  enemy  continually  insinuated 
himself  into  flanks  or  rear  and  in  which  attacks  repeatedly 
came  from  several  directions  at  once.  The  Americans 
never  wholly  adjusted  to  an  enemy  who  not  only  infiltrated 
their  lines  by  stealth  and  at  night  but  who  usually  attacked 
at  night.  The  old  Indian-fighting  Army  had  habituated 
itself  to  fluid  tactics  with  elements  of  guerrilla- style  war; 
the  Army  of  1950  had  long  since  forgotten  the  tactics  of 
the  Indian  wars.  The  Army  of  1950  had  become  roadbound, 
while  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  could  move  across 
roadless  hills  that  the  Americans  customarily  thought  im¬ 
penetrable.  The  Army  had  become  dependent  upon  artillery 
support  that  could  not  always  be  available  in  the  Korean 
hills.  The  Army  had  become  dependent  on  elaborate  radio 
and  telephone  communications  that  could  not  always  function 
in  the  Korean  mountains.  Its  habituation  to  European  war 
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sometimes  put  the  American  Army  in  Korea  approximately 
in  the  condition  of  Braddock's  Regulars  on  the  Monongnhcla. 

(Ref  1,  p  519) 

Examination  of  the  infantry  TOE  reveals  that  the  infantry  division  was 
basically  a  reorganized  1943  World  War  n  infan; ry  division  (see  App  E). 

The  tactics  and  formations  were  essentially  those  of  World  War  n.  The 
combat  strength  resided  in  ten  divisions,  the  European  Constabulary  of 
division  size,  and  nine  separate  regimental  combat  teams  patterned  after 
those  of  World  War  13  fame. 

The  Rotation  System  and  KATUSA 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  the  Army  division  in 
Korea  was  the  continual  weakening  of  the  unit  strength  through  a  rotation 
system  based  on  points  for  service  in  Korea.5  On  the  surface,  the  system 
appeared  to  be  equitable  as  far  as  spreading  the  burden  of  combat  service 
among  the  Regular  Army,  National  Guard,  and  Army  Reserve  personnel 
ordered  to  Korea.  But  its  internal  operation  kept  the  ranks  of  all  units  in 
the  division  in  such  a  state  of  flux  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  develop 
esprit  de  corps.  Since  the  men  concerned  did  not  develop  a  sense  of  unit 
membership  and  pride,  there  was  a  lack  cf  teamwork  in  the  lower  units 
(squads,  platoons,  and  companies).  This  lack  of  cohesion  reduced  their 
effectiveness  in  combat. 

The  ample  supply  of  manpower  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  either  in 
Korean  Army  divisions  or  in  training  centers.  A  plan  was  developed  to 
increase  US  division  strength  by  integrating  Korean  troops  into  US  units. 
Entitled  "Korean  Augmentation  to  the  United  States  Army"  (KATUSA),  it 
was,  in  many  respects,  a  brilliant  plan.  The  Korean  recruits  constituted 
the  first  instance,  in  modern  times,  of  foreign  troops  serving  within  the 
ranks  of  a  US  unit.  The  following  extract  from  Appleman  indicates  how  this 
novel  step  was  accomplished: 

Concurrent  with  the  steps  taken  in  August  to 
rebuild  the  ROK  Army,  the  Far  East  Command 
planned  to  incorporate  30,000  to  40,000  ROK 
recruits  in  the  four  American  divisions  in  Korea 
and  the  one  still  in  Japan  but  scheduled  to  go  to 
Korea.  This  was  admittedly  a  drastic  expedient 
to  meet  the  replacement  requirement  in  the  depleted 
American  ground  forces.  As  early  as  10  August, 

Eighth  Army  began  planning  for  the  Korean  augmen¬ 
tation,  but  it  was  not  until  15  August  that 
General  MacArthur  ordered  it-  General  Walker  was 


3  Rotation  was  based  on  a  system  in  which  each  solder  received  four 
points  a  month  for  service  in  combat,  three  points  for  st  rvice  anywhere  in 
the  combat  zone,  two  points  for  service  anywhere  in  Korea.  Upon  attain¬ 
ment  of  36  points  the  soldier  was  rotated  out  of  Korea. 
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to  incrensc  the  strength  of  each  company  and 
battery  of  United  States  troops  by  100  Koreans. 
The  Koreans  legally  would  be  part  of  the  ROK 
Army  and  would  be  paid  and  administered  by 
the  South  Korean  Government.  They  would 
receive  US  rations  and  special  service  items. 
(Ref  28,  pp  365-386) 


The  following  extract  from  Appleman's  Table  3,  Estimated  UN  Strength 
as  of  30  September  1950.  illustrates  the  effect  of  attaching  Koreans  to  the 
infantry  divisions. 


Organization 

UN  Forces 

Attached 

Koreans 

Total  Ground  Combat  Forces 

198,211 

22,404 

Total  US  Ground  Combat  Forces 

113,494 

22,404 

Combat 

Eighth  Army 

1,120 

I  Corps 

4,141 

267 

1st  Cavalry  Division 

13,859 

2,961 

24th  Infantry  Division 

15,591 

3,606 

IX  Corps 

4,224 

1,009 

2d  Infantry  Division 

14,122 

2,756 

25th  Infantry  Division 

14,617 

3,230 

X  Corps 

8,344 

600 

7th  Infantry  Division 

15,865 

7,975 

1st  Marine  Division  (reinforced) 

21,611 

ROK  Army 

81,644 

British  Ground  Combat  Forces 

1,704 

Philippine  Ground  Combat  Forces 

1,369 

(Ref  28,  p  605) 


The  Command 

On  23  December  1950  General  Walton  H.  Walker,  Commanding  General 
of  the  Eighth  Army,  was  killed  in  a  jeep  accident  while  on  the  way  to  the 
front.  His  replacement  was  Lieutenant  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  dis¬ 
tinguished  airborne  troop  commander  in  World  War  n.  General  Walker 
had  exploited  the  principles  of  fire  and  movement  to  the  maximum.  He 
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employed  his  divisions  and  subordinate  units  as  "fire  brigades"  moving 
them  when  and  where  they  were  needed  to  plug  gaps  in  the  UN  defenses. 

His  excellent  tactical  leadership,  particularly  in  his  brilliant  defense 
of  the  Pusan-Taegu  Perimeter,  has  accorded  him  a  place  in  history  as  a 
great  commander.  He  was  ingenious  at  "making  do"  with  his  undersized 
and  undermanned  divisions.  He  covered  vast  frontages  with  what  he  had 
available  and  prevented  another  Dunkerque  or  evacuation  of  the  US  divisions 
to  Japan. 

Major  General  Charles  A.  Willoughby,  General  MacArthur1  s  Intelli¬ 
gence  Chief  during  World  War  II  and  in  Korea,  described  in  detail  the 
frontages  which  the  reduced  US  and  Republic  of  Korea  divisions  were 
required  to  occupy  in  the  defense  of  the  Pusan  Perimeter. 


Date 

Location 

Dlv. 

Front  Yds. 

Infantry 

Aug.  1950 

Yongdok 

3rd  ROK 

70,300 

5/6,000 

Aug.  1950 

Kusangdong 

Cap  ROK 

38,100 

4/5,000 

Aug.  1950 

Ulsong 

8th  ROK 

41,800 

5/6,000 

Aug.  1950 

Kurwi 

6th  ROK 

41,800 

6/7,000 

Aug.  1950 

llajang 

1st  ROK 

34,400 

5/6, 000 

Aug.  1950 

Waegwan 

1st  US  (Cav) 

103,600 

6/7,000 

Aug.  1950 

Naktong 

24th  US  (tof) 

59,200 

6/  7 , 000 

Aug.  1950 

Masan 

25th  US  (Inf) 

81,400 

6/7,000 

The  density  per  yard  factor  represents  an  average 
of  one  or  two  riflemen  every  ten  yards  and  nothing 
behind  them;  of  course,  there  is  no  such  rubber-band 
distribution;  there  were  miles  of  gaps  through  which 
the  enemy  infiltrated.  ..It  is  a  miracle  that  the  perimeter 
held  at  all,  though  caving  in  locally,  here  and  there, 
to  be  patched  up  by  General  Walker  shuttling  his  weary 
reserves  from  one  crisis  to  the  next.  (Ref  29,  p  364) 

(Fig.  12) 

Further,  General  Willoughby  compared  the  frontages  occupied  by 
World  War  I  US  infantry  diyisions  with  the  frontages  covered  by  the  US 
divisions  in  defense  of  the  Pusan-Taegu  Perimeter: 


Date 

Location 

Div. 

Front  Yds. 

Infantry 

Aug.  1918 

St.  Die 

5th 

32,500 

12,000 

July  1918 

Baccarat 

77th 

18,500 

12,800 

Aug.  1918 

Lucey 

89th 

17,500 

12,000 

Aug.  1918 

Alsace 

2Sth 

15,500 

12,800 

Aug.  1918 

Sazerais 

1st 

11,500 

13 , 000 

(Ref  29,  p  362) 
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Source:  Reference  29 

Figure  12.  The  Pusan  Delense  Perimeter 
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General  Ridgway,  Walker's  successor,  infused  his  divisions  with  a  new 
spirit.  He  toured  the  frontline  units,  was  an  inspiration  to  his  corps  and 
divisional  commanders.  Ridgway  set  an  example  of  basic  battle  leadership 
that  filtered  down  through  the  higher  levels  of  command.  Ilis  insistence 
on  unit  discipline  eventually  improved  the  professional  quality  of  the  Eighth 
Army  units  in  spite  of  the  rotation  system. 

General  Ridgway  recalls  his  remarks  as  Eighth  Army  commander  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  battle  front: 

Then  I  talked  a  little  about  leadership.  I  told  them 
their  soldier  forebears  would  turn  over  in  their  graves 
if  they  heard  some  of  the  stories  I  had  heard  about  the 
behavior  of  some  of  our  troop  leaders  in  combat.  The 
job  of  a  commander  was  to  be  up  where  the  crisis  of 
action  was  taking  place.  In  time  of  battle ,  I  wanted 
division  commanders  to  be  up  with  their  forward 
battalions,  and  I  wanted  corps  commanders  up  with 
the  regiment  that  was  in  the  hottest  action. 

(Ref  30,  pp  206-207)  (Emphas's  added) 

Ridgway  was  essentially  an  airborne  infantryman  and  his  tactics  were 
different  from  those  of  General  Walker.  Weigley  points  out  that  General 
Walker,  who  had  served  under  Patton  in  World  War  n,  "  preferred  to 
concentrate  American  forces  in  relatively  good  tank  country  of  the  valley 
invasion  routes.  "  On  the  other  hand,  Ridgway  "increasingly  committed 
his  troops  to  the  mountains.  "  (Ref  1,  p  521) 

He  made  the  Americans  learn  to  fight  there  in  what 
had  been  the  enemy's  chosen  ground,  and  thus  he  min¬ 
imized  the  possibility'  of  deep  Chinese  penetrations  like 
the  one  that  had  ^.ut  them  into  the  ridges  between  the 
Eighth  Army  and  the  X  Corps  in  the  North.  His  tactical 
system  called  for  the  maximum  exploitation  of  firepower, 
including  air  and  artillery,  to  soften  up  the  enemyr  in 
methodical  attacks,  in  place  of  the  swift  but  vulnerable 
movements  of  mechanized  columns  that  had  approached 
the  Yalu.  In  the  idiom  of  his  troops,  he  introduced  the 
tactics  of  the  meat  grinder,  to  chew  up  Chinese  man¬ 
power  at  a  rate  even  the  Chinese  could  not  afford. 

(Ref  1,  pp  521-522) 

Limited  War 

The  Korean  War  was  a  "limited  war,  "  in  terms  of  limited  terrain 
and  limited  political  and  national  objectives.  It  called  forth  the  first 
limited  mobilization  of  the  US  Army  in  modem  history.  Before  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  Army  mobilized  a  total  of  2,834,000  men  and  twenty 
divisions.  Eventually,  eight  Army  divisions  and  one  Marine  Corps  division 
participated  in  the  Korean  campaign.  While  no  Army  Reserve  divisions 
were  mobilized,  additional  National  Guard  divisions  were  ordered  to  active 
duty  as  the  Chinese  came  into  the  war.  These  units  were  the  31st  Division 
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(Alabama  and  Mississippi),  37th  (Ohio),  44th  (Illinois,  and  47th  (Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota).  The  49th  and  45th  National  Guard  Divisions  were  sent 
to  Korea,  and  the  28th  and  the  43d  were  sent  to  Germany. 

Weaponry 

The  weaponry  available  to  the  infantry  division  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  War  was  essentially  that  of  World  War  n— the  Ml  rifle,  the  famous 
Browning  automatic  rifle  of  World  War  i;  Browning  machineguns  of  .30  and 
.50  calibers,  a  2.36-ia  rocket  launcher  (bazooka),  and  60  and  81  mm  mortars. 
(These  were  supplemented  in  firepower  by  the  4. 2 -inch  former  chemical 
mortar,  which  had  been  so  effective  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  against  the 
Japanese-held  caves  in  the  island -hopping  campaigns). 

General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  Commander  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
in  World  War  H,  describes  the  condition  of  the  divisions  of  the  Eighth  US 
Army  in  Japan  prior  to  the  North  Korean  attack: 

Every  one  of  the  Eighth  Army's  four  infantry  divisions 
(including  one  called  the  1st  Cavalry  Division)  was  below 
its  authorised  make-shift  strength  of  12,500,  a  figure 
itself  dangerously  below  the  full  wartime  complement 
of  18,900.  Every  division  was  short  1500  rifles  and  all 
its  90-mm.  antitank  guns,  missing  three  infantry  bat¬ 
talions  out  of  nine,  lacking  one  firing  battery  out  of  . 
every  three  in  the  divisional  artillery,  and  all  regimental 
tank  companies.  Only  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  had 
retained  its  organic  medium  tank  battalion.  There  were 
no  corps  headquarters  and  no  vital  corps  units  such  as 
medium  and  heavy  artillery,  engineer  and  communications 
troops.  (Ref  31,  p  34) 

From  the  first.,  American  combat  troops  faced  a  difficult  task.  In 
the  division  the  two-battalion  regiments  were  unable  to  furnish  and  use 
strong  maneuver  and  reserve  elements  against  a  force  that  had  the 
advantage  of  momentum  and  numbers.  The  highly  successful  2.36-in  bazooka 
of  World  War  II  fame  was  no  match  for  the  armor  of  the  Soviet  T-34  tanks. 
The  105mm  artillery  could  "kill"  the  tanks  but  there  was  not  sufficient 
ammunition  on  site.  Further,  there  were  no  antitank  mines  available  in 
Japan  and  no  Sherman  tanks  closer  than  America. 

In  some  respects,  Korea  was  considered  an  artillery  war.  The  artillery 
developed  and  improved  the  delivery  of  close  support  fire  missions  for  the 
infantry  units.  These  close  fires,  delivered  fifty  yards  in  front  of  supported 
infantry  units,  were  reminiscent  of  World  War  I.  In  addition,  harassing 
and  interdiction  fires  and  fires  of  opportunity  were  delivered  against  enemy 
targets  by  the  artillery. 

In  Korea  superior  firepower  was  eventually  established  by  the  infantry 
division,  the  artillery,  and  by  tactical  air  support.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
American  infantry  division  in  Korea  could  have  stood  firm  without  the  first 
rate  tactical  air  support  of  the  US  Air  Force.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
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infantry  division  weapons  were  mostly  those  of  World  War  n,  larger  caliber 
bazookas  (3.5-inch)  and  105mm  recoilless  rifles  were  added  to  the  infantry¬ 
man'  s  armament.  When  the  veteran  Sherman  tanks  carrying  a  76mm  gun 
arrived,  they  were  highly  maneuverable  in  the  rough  Korean  terrain.  The 
M-2C  Pershing  tank  mounting  a  90mm  gun  was  a  most  powerful  weapon. 

Air  Power 

Air  power  played  an  important  part  in  supporting  the  infantry  division 
in  Korea.  General  Ridgway  notes  that: 

There  were  those  who  felt,  at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
War,  that  air  power  might  accomplish  miracles  of  inter¬ 
diction,  by  cutting  all  the  flow  of  reinforcement  and 
supply  to  the  embattled  enemy.  The  fact  that  it  could 
not  accomplish  these  miracles  has  not  yet  been  accepted 
as  widely  as  it  should  have  been.  No  one  who  fought 
on  the  ground  in  Korea  would  ever  be  tempted  to  belittle 
the  accomplishments  of  our  air  force  there.  Not  only 
did  air  power  save  us  from  disaster,  but  without  it  the 
mission  of  the  United  Nations  Forces  could  not  have 
been  accomplished.  (Ref  31,  p  244) 

General  Ridgway' s  commentary'  lends  credence  to  the  idea  that  the 
modern  infantry  division  must  depend  heavily  upon  air  power  of  every 
variety.  This  is  especially  true  of  mass  air  transport  which  is  adaptable 
to  the  present  day  infantry  division.  Obviously,  General  Ridgway  was 
referring  to  the  transport  and  attack  facilities  of  the  Air  Force  which  were 
available  to  the  infantry  division  in  combat. 

One  of  the  revolutionary  developments  to  come  out  of  the  Korean  War 
was  Army  Aviation.  While  the  US  Air  Force  rendered  assistance  to  the 
ground  forces  in  Korea,  the  Army  was  evolving  its  own  air  support.  This 
branch  of  the  Army  developed  as  an  aviation  unit,  integral  to  the  Army 
organization  and  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Air  Force. 

The  light  airplane  (L-5)  had  been  used  in  spotting  and  directing  artillery 
fires  during  World  War  n.  It  also  performed  an  important  service  in 
liaison  and  command  activities.  In  Korea,  light  aircraft  (L-12  and  L-20) 
functioned  as  transport,  supplementing  the  work  of  the  ground  vehicles. 

The  rotary-wing  aircraft,  or  helicopter,  was  a  natural  vehicle  for  duty  in 
the  mountainous  and  rugged  terrain  of  Korea.  Its  primary  missions  were 
the  evacuation  of  the  wounded  and  command  missions  for  isolated  units 
in  combat.  These  new  vehicles,  proven  in  combat,  were  to  play  a  most 
important  role  in  post-Korean  experiments  in  infantry  division  organization. 

In  a  sense,  Korea  became  a  combat  laboratory  for  the  study  of  battle 
tactics  and  techniques.  All  units,  from  corps,  division,  and  regimental 
levels,  were  studied  closely  to  evaluate  and  improve  their  combat  per- 
formam  : .  These  studies  were  to  have  salient  effects  on  the  shape  and 
size  of  L.e  post-Korean  military  organization  of  units  of  the  US  Army. 
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The  Cease-Fire  Period 

When  General  Ridgway  took  over  General  MaeArthur' s  post,  he  was 
succeeded  by  General  James  A.  Van  Fleet  as  Eighth  Army  commander. 

Under  Van  Fleet's  command,  the  divisions  of  the  Army  fought  to  positions 
north  of  the  38th  parallel  and  held  them.  At  this  point  the  US  and  the  Peiping 
government  were  in  the  preliminary  talk  stages  of  a  cease-fire  negotiation. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  evolution  of  the  UN  infantry  division,  the  cease¬ 
fire  period  of  the  Korean  War  represented  a  return  to  defensive  tactics.  In 
essence  this  meant  that,  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  I,  US  infantry¬ 
men  were  in  stabilized  trench  warfare. 

‘  Weigley  comments  on  the  static  situation  of  the  war  in  Korea. 

The  American  government  believed  that  whatever 
the  apparent  futility  of  ground  battles  for  outpost  hills, 
the  ground  battles  had  to  be  won  if  Communist  prestige  and 
power  were  to  suffer  sufficiently  to  force  the  Communist 
truce  negotiators  to  a  cease-fire.  Therefore  the  American 
infantry'  still  had  to  fight,  the  hill  battles  continued,  and 
American  casualties  persisted  at  a  rate  of  thirty  thousand 
a  year.  All  this  occurred  while  the  American  rotation 
system  came  into  full  effect.  (Ref  1,  p  524) 

The  US  divisions  stabilized  along  lines,  such  as  Line  Kansas,  a  fortified 
area.  The  following  extract  illustrates  the  resemblance  to  World  War  I 
living  and  combat  conditions. 

By  1  July  the  main  fortifications  of  Line  KANSAS 
were  nearly  complete.  To  expedite  the  work,  Van  Fleet 
had  sent  three  South  Korean  National  Guard  divisions 
forward  to  serve  as  labor  troops,  one  to  each  U.S. 
corps.  The  log-and-sandbag  bunkers  and  deep,  narrow 
trenches  along  the  KANSAS  line  resembled  World  War  I 
entrenchments.  Bunkers,  usually  adjoining  and  for¬ 
ward  of  lateral  trenches,  housed  automatic  rifles  and 
machine  guns.  Most  of  the  bunkers  were  dug  into 
hillsides  or  saddles  on  the  military'  crests  with  the 
larger  ones  on  the  higher  hills  serving  as  forward 
command  and  observation  posts.  (Ref  32,  pp  74-75) 

Historical  accounts  of  the  heavily  fortified  positions  show  that  the 
infantry  divisions  of  the  Eighth  US  Army  had  lost  their  movement  capabilities. 
With  the  loss  of  movement,  the  division  was  forced  to  depend  on  fire  for 
successful  tactical  defense.  In  effect  this  was  a  return  to  the  World  War  I 
situation,  with  the  heavy  weapons  of  the  infantry  sited  on  final  protective 
lines  of  fire.  Mortar  and  mine  concentrations  were  prepared  in  advance 
in  case  of  attack.  Barbed  wire  was  used  as  it  had  been  in  1918  with  one 
slight  difference — it  was  also  used  to  funnel  the  attackers  into  the  mine  fields 
and  defensive  fires.  W’ithout  movement,  the  US  divisions  held  their  positions 
by  delivery  of  massive  fires,  destroying  even  the  Chinese  "human  wave" 
attacks.  Other  weapons,  such  as  tanks,  were  also  employed  as  noted  in 
the  following. 
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Along  the  lateral  trenches,  the  riflemen  and  rocket¬ 
launching  crews  notched  revetted  bays  for  firing  their 
weapons  and  slightly  behind  them  recoilless  rifle  em¬ 
placements  were  dug  in  and  revetted  with  sandbags.  In 
defilade  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  hills,  protected 
mortar  firing  positions  were  constructed  and  roads 
were  cut  to  permit  tanks  to  move  up  and  fire  from 
parapeted  front-line  positions.  Camouflage  nets  and 
shubbery  were  used  extensively  to  conceal  the  bunkers 
and  prepared  positions. 

To  delay  enemy  offensives  barbed  wire  fences 
were  laid  out  and  mines  were  planted  in  patterns  that 
would  funnel  attackers  into  the  heaviest  defense  fires. 

In  the  U.S.  I  and  IX  Corps  sectors,  where  WYOMING 
positions  were  occupied  rather  than  KANSAS,  the 
troops  plotted  mine  fields  and  dug  the  holes,  then 
stored  the  mines  nearby  to  be  buried  when  and  if  a 
retreat  from  Line  WYOMING  should  prove  necessary. 

(Ref  32,  p  75) 

Trench  warfare,  patrolling,  and  fighting  for  key  hills  occupied  the 
Eighth  Army  until  the  Korean  War  ended  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
on  27  July  1953.  Unit  histories  are  full  of  names  like  Heartbreak  Ridge, 
Pork  Chop  Hill,  and  the  Punchbowl .  Hermes  describes  how  the  smaller 
units  of  the  divisions  were  situated  and  armed. 

Since  I  Company  defended  an  extended  front,  it 
had  additional  automatic  weapons  on  hand  to  cover  the 
enemy  approach  routes.  One  .50 -caliber,  six  .30- 
caliber  heavy,  and  twelve  .30-caliber  light  machine 
guns  were  backed  by  fifteen  automatic  rifles  in  the 
bunkers.  Three  57-mm.  recoilless  rifles,  three 
3.5-inch  rocket  launchers,  and  two  M2  flame  throwers 
were  located  in  open  emplacements.  The  .50-caliber 
machine  gun,  five  of  the  heavy  .30' s,  and  six  of  the 
light  .30' s,  sited  to  provide  interlocking  bands  of  fire, 
were  sector  weapons  and  I  Company  would  leave  them 
in  place  when  it  left  the  area.  The  added  strength 
in  automatic  weapons  permitted  Lieutenant  Duerr  to 
throw  "a  sheet  of  steel"  at  the  enemy  when  he 
attacked. 
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Three  tanks  from  the  regimental  tank  company  with 
firing  positions  on  the  ridge  line  and  on  the  reverse  slopes 
provided  antitank  defense  from  approximately  the  center 
of  the  company  front.  The  tanks  were  M4's  with  76-mm. 
rifles.  Besides  the  60-mm.  company  mortars,  the 
60-inm.  mortars  of  L  Company,  the  61-mm.  mortars 
of  M  Company,  4.2-inch  mortars  of  the  27th  Infantry 
Regiment,  and  the  105-mm.  howitzers  of  the  64th 
Artillery  Battalion  could  be  called  upon  for  direct 
support.  (Ref  32,  pp  371-372) 

After  Korea — Reorganization 

The  Korean  campaigns  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  US  triangular 
infantry  division  needed  complete  reorganization  to  enable  the  division  to 
respond  to  any  and  all  conditions  of  ground  combat.  The  triangular  division 
had  fought  its  last  war.  Soon  after  the  war,  planners  began  to  take  steps 
to  give  the  US  Army  a  more  flexible  all-purpose  infantry  division.  But 
this  was  not  accomplished  overnight.  The  problem  of  the  best  divisional 
organization  caused  much  debate  and  controversy  at  the  highest  levels  of 
command.  Cutbacks  in  Army  appropriations  resulted  in  the  resignation  or 
retirement  of  several  of  the  strongest  ad”ocates  of  reform  and  reorganization. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Army  continued  to  test,  analyze,  and  compare  various 
organizational  forms  that  could  meet  the  flexible  response  requirements 
of  organic  interchangeability,  firepower,  air  mobility,  ground  mobility, 
dispersion,  control,  and  communications. 

The  international  tensions  of  the  Cold  War  made  planners  aware  of 
the  possibility  of  the  infantry  division  having  to  operate  in  a  tactical 
nuclear  environment.  Nothing  from  past  experience  could  furnish  guidelines 
for  the  formulation  of  such  a  unit.  In  1956,  three  years  after  the  end  of 
the  Korean  War,  the  Army  introd  <t  ed  a  new  division — the  Pentomic  infantry 
division.  The  organization  and  de/elopment  of  this  division  will  be  covered 
in  detail  in  the  following  chapter. 

Korea  added  another  category  of  war  to  the  classification  usually 
employed  by  the  US  Army,  that  of  11  limited  war.  "  Korea  was  our  first 
modern  limited  military  operation  and  it  demonstrated  that  limited  war 
cannot  be  conducted  with  limited  resources.  Politically  it  was  termed 
a  "police  action"  until  ihe  disaster  at  Taejon.  Korea  proved  conclusively 
that  an  interim  peacetime  type  of  military  organization  was  inadequate 
when  the  country  entered  war.  Further,  Korea  showed  that  there  was  no 
shortcut  to  effective  tactical  organization  in  the  matter  of  personnel  and 
unit  organization.  Finally,  Korea  demonstrated,  without  q  .i  s  'on,  that 
in  the  warfare  of  the  future  the  tactical  organization  of  the  infantiy  division 
of  the  US  Army  must  possess  every  kind  of  flexibility  to  successfully  wage 
modern  war. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  1950'  s-1960' s  AND  VIETNAM 

The  Cold  War,  which  continued  throughout  the  1950' s,  exerted  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  US  Army  organization.  Military  planners  had  to  reorganize 
for  the  probability  of  a  future  war  of  tremendous  destructive  potential.  Other 
forces  also  affected  the  organization  of  the  modem  division.  Contemporary 
technological  advances  in  weaponry  and  fixed  and  rotary-wing  light  aircraft 
had  completely  changed  the  face  of  modern  war.  infantry  weapons  were 
totally  different  from  those  of  World  War  II  and  Korea.  A  reduced  caliber 
rapid-firing,  semi-automatic  shoulder  weapon,  a  new  machinegun  and 
grenade  launcher,  and  improved  mortars  of  heavier  caliber  were  now  in  the 
infantryman' s  arsenal.  New  vehicles,  such  as  the  M113  Armored  Personnel 
Carrier,  had  been  added  to  the  inventory  and  other  load  carriers  were  being 
developed  and  tested.  Innovations  in  tactical  airmobile  units  were  to  become 
the  subject  of  exhaustive  trials  and  tests. 

The  Pentomic  (ROCID)  Division — An  Interim  Measure 

The  period  from  1956-1961  might  be  termed  the  pentomic  period  in 
the  history  of  the  infantry  division.  The  triangular  concept  of  three  units 
had  proven  to  be  effective  for  attack  in  World  War  n  but,  on  the  defensive, 
threes  were  not  as  adaptable  as  four  or  five  subordinate  units  in  an  overall 
divisional  structure.  In  ihe  matte!  of  numbers  there  were  planners  who, 
harkening  back  to  Clausewitz,  believed  that  an  even  number  of  units  did  not 
lend  itself  well  to  control  in  offensive  operations.  Five,  as  an  odd  number, 
was  preferred  as  a  logical  compromise  for  both  offense  and  defense. 

The  five-unit  division  concept  was  advanced  as  the  one  most  capable  of 
giving  the  Army  a  highiy  flexible  and  powerful  divisional  organization  for 
nuclear  or  nonnuclear  warfare.  Of  necessity,  as  an  infantry  division,  it  had 
tlie  ability  to  attack  or  defend  by  fire  and  maneuver.  The  "pentomic"  (ROCID) 
organization  was  adopted  as  the  one  offering  the  highest  degree  of  response 
to  the  doctrine  of  flexibility. 

Army  planners  believed  that  the  battlefield  of  the  future  would  be 
broader  and  deeper  than  any  ever  encountered  in  previous  military  operations. 

Organization 

The  structure  of  the  pentomic  division  was  almost  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  triangular  organization  (Fig.  13,  14,  and  15).  Instead  of 
regiments  and  battalions,  there  were  five  of  the  new  battle  groups.  In 
numbers  and  strength,  the  battle  group  was  a  self-contained,  combined- 
arms  unit  which  possessed  a  capability'  of  independent  combat  operations. 
Organically,  the  pentomic  infantry  division  contained  artillery  and  missile 
units  capable  of  delivering  either  conventional  fires  or  nuclear  explosives. 
Heavier  artillery  support  for  the  pentomic  division  was  to  be  found  in  missile 
commands  sited  in  the  combat  zones  of  future  theaters  of  operations. 

The  structure  of  the  armored  division  of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
War  had  permitted  maximum  mobility’  and  dispersion.  Since  the  shift 
from  triangular  to  pentomic  was  aimed  at  achieving  these  capabilities, 
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Figure  13.  Organization  of  Pentomic  Infantry  Division 


Figure  14.  Organization  of  Pentomic  Armored  Division 


Figure  15.  Organization  of  Pentomic  Airborne  Division 
Source  for  Fig.  13,  14,  and  15.  Army  Information  Digest,  September  1965 
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there  was  a  minimal  amount  of  restructuring  needed  in  the  armored  division. 
The  armored  division  structure  survived  the  pentomic  period  and  the  later 
conversion  of  the  pentomic  to  the  ROAD  division.  The  combat  commands 
that  were  so  successful  on  the  battlefields  of  World  War  II  were  to  reappear 
in  the  ROAD  infantry  divisions  as  brigades.  (Infantry'  division  brigades  had 
been  dropped  when  the  square  division  went  triangular  in  1939). 

The  most  significant  change  was  found  in  the  battle  group  Itself  (Tig.  16), 
This  group,  which  was  midway  between  the  regiment  and  battalion,  achieved 
an  increase  in  fighting  strength  over  the  battalion.  But  the  battle  group  was 
smaller  than  the  regiment  it  replaced.  Army  planners  hoped  that  the  battle 
group  would  be  a  less  profitable  target  on  an  atomic  or  nuclear  battlefield 
than  the  infantry  regiment  of  the  old  triangular  infantry  division. 


Figure  16.  Infantry  Division  Battle  Group 


Limitations 

The  first  US  Army  infantry  division  to  be  reorganized  under  the  ROCID 
(Reorganization  Objectives,  Current  Infantry'  Division)  or  pentomic  concept 
was  the  101st  Airborne  Division.  This  was  effected  by  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  who  had  commanded  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  in  Europe  during  World  War  II.  Testing  commenced  almost 
immediately  and  continued  as  flaws  were  uncovered.  The  1st  Infantry  and 
the  1st  Armored  Divisions  were  also  included  in  the  tests  of  the  new  divisional 
concept.  Field  test  results  demonstrated  conclusively  that  there  was  a 
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marked  Imbalance  between  the  unit's  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  capabilities. 
Basically,  the  unit's  role  was  predicated  on  the  national  security  policies 
that  existed  in  1956,  when  the  new  concept  was  to  be  tested.  Continuing 
changes  in  broad  national  security  strategies  indicated  that  "massive 
retaliation"  was  out  and  "flexible  response"  was  in.  Inherently,  massive 
retaliation  was  a  rigid  and  inflexible  solution  to  a  nuclear  situation.  A 
divisional  structure  was  needed  that  could  solve  the  tactical  dilemma  by- 
increasing  the  nonnuclear  firepower  of  the  division  without  weakening  its 
nuclear  firepower  delivery  potential.  The  pentomic  divisions  were  relatively 
inflexible,  without  specific  tailoring  to  adapt  them  to  widely  varying  environ¬ 
ments.  Because  of  the  elimination  of  the  echelons  between  the  company 
and  divisional  commanders,  the  latter' s  span  of  control  was  increased  to 
an  unmanageable  sixteen. 

Intensive  field  maneuvers  in  the  late  1950' s  and  early  1960's  indicated 
that  the  pentomic  division  was  better  for  the  defensive  that  for  the  offensive. 
The  division's  heavily  weighted  firepower,  in  the  form  of  artillery  and  heavy 
mortars,  made  it  an  unlikely  unit  to  conduct  offensive  warfare  or  aggressive 
defensive  operations  in  a  conventional  nonnuclear  combat  situation.  Numer¬ 
ically,  the  battle  groups  were  not  large  enough  to  carry  out  sustained  attacks. 
Further,  it  was  expected  that,  the  Army's  missions  would  be  broad  and  in  the 
areas  of  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  warfare.  Hence,  the  division's  structure, 
firepower,  and  mobility  had  to  be  reconstituted  for  maximum  flexibility  and 
adaptability  in  war. 

The  pentomic  division,  adopted  as  an  interim  measure  for  the  Cold  War, 
pointed  the  way  to  reconciling  the  need  for  dispersion  with  fire  and  maneuver 
capabilities.  The  pentomic  concept  was  a  step  toward  de -emphasizing  the 
emotional,  traditional,  and  institutional  aspects  of  military  organization, 
and  creating  new  functional  units  that  would  meet  the  requirements  of  modern 
conventional  or  nuclear  warfare.  The  elimination  of  the  battalion  and  the 
substitution  of  the  battle  group  was  a  basic  step  toward  the  eventual  elimination 
of  the  regiment  from  the  divisional  structure  and  the  later  return  of  the 
battalion.  Pizer  comments  upon  the  pentomic  division  as  follows: 

The  pentomic  division  was  not  intended  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  or  even  a  long-term  solution.  It  was  intended 
from  the  outset  as  a  workable,  interim  measure  to  fit  the 
division  framework  to  the  demands  of  both  conventional 
and  nuclear  warfare.  Meanwhile  the  search  for  a  better 
division  structure  continued. 

One  factor  that  Army  planners  meant  to  retain  and 
to  extend  in  the  new  division  was  the  combat  command 
format  peculiar  to  the  armored  division.  Both  in  its 
earlier  triangular  form  and  now  in  its  pentomic  con¬ 
figuration,  the  armored  division  included  three  so-called 
combat  commands.  They  were  nothing  more  than  small, 
tactical  headquarters  to  which  the  division  commander 
could  allocate  any  combination  of  the  division's  combat 
elements  for  an  operation  or  a  series  of  operations. 
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The  combat  command  provided  the  means  of  exercising 
control  over  the  tactical  units,  and  it  gave  the  division 
commander  a  vital  link  for  coordinating  and  maneuvering 
his  combat  elements.  The  combat  command  concept  made 
for  the  kind  of  flexibility  that  is  necessary  on  a  modern 
battlefield  without  sacrificing  the  control  that  prevents 
a  combat  operation  from  deteriorating  into  a  number  of 
uncoordinated  little  actions.  The  combat  command  system 
was  built  into  the  new  division  concept  that  was  developing 
rapidly.  (Ref  14,  p  38) 

The  ROAD  Division 

Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  an  advocate  of  "flexible  response,  "  served  as  military 
advisor  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  In  1961  Taylor  urged  further  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Army  and  its  divisions  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  inter¬ 
national  power  struggle.  In  that  year  the  Army  adopted  a  new  organizational 
concept,  the  "Reorganization  Objectives  Army  Divisions  1965"  (ROAD). 

The  basic  structure  of  the  ROAD  division  is  shown  in  Figure  17. 
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Figure  17.  ROAD  Division  Basic  Structure 
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In  a  sense,  the  Army' s  reorganization  was  a  return  to  the  triangular 
division  format  that  had  been  so  effective  in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War.  The  new  concept,  "  The  Reorganization  Objectives  Army  Division" 
(ROAD),  was  a  radical  departure  from  traditional  US  Army  divisional 
organization.  Briefly,  the  new  ROAD  division  consisted  of  a  common 
division  base,  three  brigades  including  headquarters,  and  assigned  supporting 
units.  Unlike  the  brigades  of  the  earlier  square  divisions,  the  new  brigades 
were  highly  flexible  headquarters;  the  battalions,  infantry,  mechanized, 
armored,  or  airborne  units  could  be  attached  and  made  operative  by  the 
brigade  headquarters.  In  addition,  the  ROAD  division  was  prepared  to  mix 
and  operate  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons  if  required.  The  rationale 
for  the  basic  pattern  for  the  flexible  brigades  was  found  in  the  old  combat 
commands  of  the  World  War  II  armored  division.  While  ar,  almost  unlimited 
number  of  battalions  could  be  assigned,  the  overall  division  strength  was 
held  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  This  maae  the  ROAD  division  heavier 
than  its  predecessor,  the  pentomic  division.  Basically,  the  ROAD  division 
was  triangular--three  brigades  were,  in  effect,  headquarters  for  highly 
adaptable  and  flexible  task  forces 

The  ROAD  division  headquarters  contains,  beside  the  commanding 
general  and  staff,  two  assistant  division  commanders  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  geneial  (Fig.  18  and  19).  Their  duties  are  divided  between  the 
direction  of  the  maneuver  elements  (the  battalions)  and  logistical  support 
activities  (the  support  command).  In  addition  to  the  headquarters  and 
headquarters  company,  the  division  comprises: 

•  An  armored  cavalry  squadron  of  three  armored  cavalry  troops 
mounted  In  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  and  self-propelled  mortars 
and  an  air  cavalry  troop. 

•  A  signal  battalion  of  three  companies,  equipped  with  telephones, 
teletypes,  and  long-range  radios  for  communications. 

•  An  engineer  battalion  containing  five  companies,  one  of  which  is 
an  engineer  bridge  company. 

•  An  aviation  battalion,  including  a  headquarters  company;  a 
general  support  aviation  company,  equipped  with  airplanes  and  helicopters 
for  reconnaissance  and  liasion  missions,  and  an  airmobile  company  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  airlift  platoons,  each  equipped  with  eight  troop-carrying 
aircraft.  (In  addition,  there  is  a  service  platoon). 

•  A  military  police  company. 

•  A  division  support  command.  All  technical  and  supply  elements 
are  in  a  single  unit,  not  established  along  separate  technical  branches, 

but  instead  organized  to  operate  functionally. 

The  artillery  which  is  organic  to  the  division  consists  of  three  battalions 
(with  105mm  howitzers,  towed)  with  a  total  of  eighteen  guns  to  the 
battalion.  The  155mm  and  8-inch  howitzers  are  organized  into  a  composite 
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ORGANIC  DIVISION  HEADQUARTERS  COMPANY 
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Figure  18.  ROAD  Division  Command  and  General  Staff  Organization 
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battalion;  additionally,  there  is  a  missile  battalion  assigned.  Three  brigade 
headquarters  are  permanently  assigned  to  the  above  division  base,  each 
commanded,  not  by  a  brigadier  general,  but  by  a  colonel.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  it  had  been  recommended  that  infantry  regimental  commanders 
be  accorded  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  (Ref  26).  This  was  never  approved. 

The  maneuver  elements  of  the  ROAD  infantry  division  usually  include 
eight  infantry  and  two  armored  battalions  (Fig.  20).  The  armored  ROAD 
division  contains  six  armored  and  five  mechanized  infantry  battalions  (Fig.  21). 
The  airborne  division  includes  nine  airborne  infantry  battalions  and  an 
airborne  gun  battalion  (Fig.  22).  The  infantry  division  (mechanized)  consists 
of  the  standard  ROAD  division  base  plus  at  least  three  tank  battalions  and 
seven  or  more  mechanized  infantry  battalions  attached  or  assigned  (Fig..  23). 


XX 


The  ROAD  Support  Command 

Basically  the  ROAD  division  is  an  advanced  form  of  military  organization 
for  solving  the  bulk  of  the  command  and  logistical  problems  encountered  in 
training  or  in  combat.  Supply,  in  combat  or  campaign,  has  always  presented 
a  complex  problem  of  logistics.  Without  ammunition,  food,  and  equipment 
the  soldier  is  ineffective.  The  solution  to  the  problem  of  logistics  in  combat 
was  the  creation  of  a  "Logistical  Division,  "  a  supply  division  organized 
to  serve  the  armies,  corps,  and  divisions  in  the  field.  In  essence,  it  was 
a  smaller,  mobile  version  of  the  Logistical  Command  of  the  Korean  War 
period. 
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Figure  21.  ROAD  Armored  Division 
_ xx _ 
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Colonel  (now  Major  General)  Willard  Pearson,  a  brigade  and  division 
commander  in  Vietnam,  notes  that 

The  best  known  example  of  a  trains  organization  is 
the  armored  division  trains.  In  World  War  II  the  trains 
organization  provided  the  flexibility  required  for  the 
division  staff  to  coordinate  the  mobility  inherent  in 
armor  units.  In  addition,  the  trains  commander  became 
responsible  for  rear  area  security.  The  armored 
division  had  a  pressing  requirement  for  such  an 
organization  because  of  its  mobility.  After  a  break¬ 
through  and  during  the  exploitation  phase,  its  sup¬ 
porting  services  became  more  vulnerable  than  the 
rear  area  of  an  infantry  division. 

In  the  armored  division  trains  organization  the 
general  staff  has  direct  access  to  the  special  staff 
operators,  and  the  special  staff,  in  turn,  is  responsive 
to  the  coordinating  instructions  of  the  general  staff. 

No  intervening  headquarters  is  interposed  between  the 
general  staff  planners  and  the  special  staff  operators 
to  lengthen  the  chain  of  command.  The  flexibility 
inherent  in  existing  general-special  staff  organization 
and  operations  thus  is  retained.  (Ref  33,  p  17) 
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The  support  command  of  the  ROAD  division  provides  the  logistical 
services  for  the  division  (Fig.  24),  furnishing  medical,  administrative, 
maintenance,  and  supply  services.  The  command  is  very  much  like  the 
division  trains  of  the  World  War  n  armored  division.  The  mission  of  the 
division  administration  company,  an  integral  part  of  the  division  support 
command,  is  much  like  that  of  the  division  headquarters  company.  Essen¬ 
tially,  the  division  headquarters  company  serves  as  the  carrier  unit  for  staff 
personnel  assigned  to  the  forward  echelon  sections  of  the  division  head¬ 
quarters;  the  administration  company  performs  a  similar  service  for  per¬ 
sonnel  assigned  to  the  rear  echelons. 

Pizer  discusses  the  function  of  the  support  command  as  well  as  that 
of  the  division  artillery  in  the  following  extract: 

The  support  command  provides  the  division' s  medical, 
administrative,  maintenance,  and  supply  services. 

The  division  artillery  (slightly  reduced  and  modified 
for  the  airborne  division)  includes  three  105-mm. 
howitzer  battalions,  a  missile  battalion  equipped  with 
Honest  John  and  Little  John  rockets,  and  a  composite 
battalion  of  155-mrn  and  8-inch  howitzers.  The 
Honest  John  and  Little  John  rockets  and  the  8-inch  and 
155-ram.  howitzers  all  possess  a  nuclear  capability  in 
addition  to  a  conventional  capability.  Firepower,  both 
nuclear  and  conventional,  is  greater  in  the  ROAD 
division  than  it  was  in  the  pentomic  organization. 

(Ref  14,  p  40) 
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Figure  24.  ROAD  Division  Support  Command 
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Command  and  Control 

In  1963,  Colonel  James  M.  Snyder  briefly  summarized  the  command 
relationships  in  the  ROAD  divisions. 

The  ROAD  concept  of  division  organization- 
tailored  units  to  meet  specific  needs  —  gives  to  the 
Army  the  ability  to  alter  quickly  its  weapons  and 
tactics,  to  meet  any  ground  opponent  in  any  ground 
arena  of  action.  It  has  opened  up  new  areas  of 
concern  in  the  relationships  between  the  commander 
and  his  staff,  and  between  the  staff  and  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  units. 

But  the  areas  of  concern,  at  least  at  this  time, 
appear  to  present  no  insurmountable  problems.  As 
more  and  more  of  the  Army' s  combat  divisions 
change  over  to  the  ROAD  concept,  the  areas  of 
concern  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  into  focus 
and  resolved.  (Ref  34,  p  62) 

In  the  ROAD  division  command  and  control  is  exercised  through  three 
divisional  command  posts  —  a  tactical,  a  main,  and  a  rear  command  post. 

The  tactical  command  post  operates  only  when  required  by  tactical  operations. 
It  is  unique  in  the  history  of  military  command  posts  in  that  it  possesses 
no  set  structure  (although  its  persoi  nel  never  exceeds  twenty  people). 

Further,  the  entire  tactical  command  post  can  be  airborne  when  the 
situation  requires.  The  main  division  command  post  arranges  for  other 
command  posts  of  the  division.  It  commands  the  brigade  command  posts 
and  the  command  posts  of  the  division  artillery  and  the  support  command. 
There  are  twenty-three  elements  of  the  staff  and  the  support  located  at 
"division  main"  but,  because  of  the  possible  threat  of  nuclear  attack, 
alternate  division  command  posts  must  be  established.  A  practical  solution 
is  to  split  the  G-staff  (the  G-l  and  the  G-4)  at  an  alternate  location  and 
locate  the  rest  of  the  staff  at  the  "division  main."  A  further  use  of  the 
alternate  command  post  would  be  to  station  one  of  the  assistant  division 
commanders  there.  When  such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  feasible,  the 
reserve  brigade  or  the  division  artillery  command  post  might  be  utilized 
as  an  alternate  division  command  post. 

Pizer  notes  the  flexibility  of  the  ROAD  Division  in  the  following  extract. 

The  great  feature  of  the  ROAD  division  is  its  high 
degree  of  flexibility  and  versatility.  This  it  owes  to 
its  three  brigade  headquarters  and  its  maneuver 
battalions.  (The  battle  group  introduced  in  the  pentomic 
division  was  abandoned  in  the  ROAD  division  in  favor 
of  a  return  to  the  smaller  battalion. )  Within  this 
framework,  the  division  commander  has  the  means  to 
tailor  a  task  force  around  each  of  the  brigade  head¬ 
quarters.  As  the  circumstances  suggest  and  hi3 
judgment  determines,  he  can  allocate  to  a  brigade 
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any  mix  of  maneuver  battalions,  artillery,  engineers, 
and  other  support  elements  for  a  specific  mission. 

If  the  circumstances  alter,  he  is  free  to  adjust  the 
composition  of  each  brigade  task  force  by  regrouping 
his  units.  ROAD  divisions  provide  commanders  the 
kind  of  flexibility  and  freedom  they  must  have  to 
cope  with  swiftly  changing  combat  situations. 

(Ref  14,  p  40) 


The  ROAD  Infantry  Division 

The  FDAD  infantry  division  consists  of  the  standard  division  base  plus 
assigned  or  attached  tank  and  infantry  battalions,  the  number  of  which  may 
vary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  mission.  Characteristics  of  the 
division  are  as  follows: 

MISSION:  To  destroy  enemy  military  forces  and  to 

control  land  area  including  populations  and 
resources. 


ASSIGNMENT:  To  Army. 

CAPABILITIES:  a.  Conduct  sustained  combat  opera¬ 
tions  against  similarly  or  less 
well-ec  uippec'  ground  forces. 

b.  Conduct  operations  in  difficult 
weather  or  terrain. 

c.  Conduct  Army  airborne  operations. 


d.  Perform  as  a  part  of  a  joint  task 
force,  amphibious  operations. 

e.  Perform  as  a  part  of  a  joint  task 
force,  airborne  operations. 

f.  Control  enemy  populations. 


g.  Restore  order. 

h.  Operate  with  austere  log’«tical 
support 

i.  Handle  up  to  fifteen  maneuver 
battalions. 


LIMITATIONS:  a.  No  air  defense  artillery. 


b.  Limited  airlift  capability. 


c.  Limited  mobility. 


d.  Limited  protection  against  armor. 

e.  Limited  protection  against  artillery 
and  nuclear  effects.  (Ref  35) 
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Infantry  Division  Brigade 

The  infantry  division  brigade  replaces  the  infantry  regiment  in  the 
infantry  division  and,  as  such,  commands  and  controls  the  operations  of 
the  battalions  attached  to  it.  There  are  three  brigades  in  the  infantry  division; 
each  is  commanded  by  a  colonel  and  each  contains  an  organic  headquarters 
and  headquarters  company.  The  company  is  completely  mobile.  It  is 
dependent  upon  the  division  administration  company  for  personnel  services 
and  upon  the  infantry  division  artillery  for  nuclear  fire  support. 

The  characteristics  of  this  company  follow. 

MISSION:  To  command  and  control  attached  combat  and 
combat  support  elements  in  both  training  and 
operations. 

ASSIGNMENT:  Organic  to  the  Infantry  Division,  TOE  7G. 

CAPABILITIES:  a.  Command  attached  elements  of  the 

division' s  combat  and  combat 
support  elements  in  offensive  and 
defensive  combat  operations. 

b.  Accept  or  release  attached  elements 
on  short  notice. 


c.  Conduct  brigade  operations  on 
sustained  24-hour-a-day  basis. 

d.  Supervise  the  movement  and 
security  of  attached  or  supporting 
administrative  elements. 


e.  Establish  liaison  with  higher  and 
adjacent  headquarters. 

f.  Supervise  tactical  training  of 
attached  divisional  elements. 


g.  Act  as  emergency  successor 
operational  headquarters  for 
division  in  event  of  destruction  of 
division  headquarters. 

h.  Control  up  to  five  maneuver  battalions. 

i.  Provide  a  security  element  for  the 
brigade  headquarters. 

j.  Engage  (as  individuals,  except 
chaplains  and  medical  personnel) 
in  effective,  coordinated  defense 
of  the  unit’ s  area  or  installation. 

(Ref  36) 
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Infantry  Battalion 

The  infantry  battalion,  the  basic  maneuver  elements  of  the  ROAD  infantry 
division,  consists  of  three  rifle  companies ,  each  with  131  officers  and  men, 
and  a  headquarters  company.  Within  the  headquarters  company  is  a  recon¬ 
naissance  platoon,  a  mortar  platoon  (1. 2- Inch),  and  an  antitank  platoon.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  4. 2-inch  mortar  is  a  holdover  from  the  battle  groups 
of  the  pentomic  division.  In  the  latter,  the  4.2-inch  mortars  were  served  by 
artillerymen  attached  to  the  infantry.  In  ROAD  divisions  these  heavy  mortars 
are  operated  by  infantrymen.  The  rifle  company  consists  of  a  headquarters 
section  of  thirteen  officers  and  men,  and  three  rifle  platoons  of  forty-four 
men  each.  Every  rifle  platoon  is  organized  into  three  rifle  squads  of  ten 
men.  Organic  to  the  rifle  platoon  is  a  weapons  squad  of  eleven  men.  The 
infantry  rifle  squad  is  divided  into  two  five-man  teams.  Each  fire  team 
includes  an  antomatic  rifle  in  its  armament.  Six  rifles  and  two  grenade 
launchers  are  distributed  among  the  other  eight  men  in  the  squad.  Two  light 
machineguns  and  two  recoilless  rifles  (90mm)  are  assigned  to  four  men  of 
the  weapons  squad.  These  men  are  armed  with  pistols  and  the  remainder 
carry  rifles. 

The  mission  of  the  infantry  battalion  is  to  close  with  the  enemy  by  means 
fire  and  maneuver  in  order  to  destroy  or  capture  him  or  to  repel  his 
assault  by  fire,  close  combat,  and  counterattack.  It  should  be  noted  that 
there  are  no  limitations.  (Ref  37) 

Rifle  Company 

The  element  of  the  maneiver  battalion  with  the  vital  mission  of  closing 
with  the  enemy  is  the  rifle  company,  infantry  battalion,  infantry  division. 

The  rifle  compary  is  15-percent  mobile.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  headquarters 
and  headquarters  company,  TOE  7-16G,  for  the  provision  of  mess  facilities 
when  centralized  at  battalion  level.  The  characteristics  of  the  rifle  com¬ 
pany  are  as  follows: 

MISSION:  To  close  Tvith  the  enemy  by  means  of  fire 

and  maneuver  in  order  to  destroy  or  capture 
him  or  tc  repel  his  assault  by  fire,  close 
combat,  and  counterattack. 

ASSIGNMENT:  a.  Organic  to  Infantry  Battalion, 

Infantry  Division,  TOE  7-15G. 

b.  Organic  to  Infantry  Battalion, 

Separate  Infantry  Brigade, 

TOE  7-15G. 

CAPABILITIES:  Provide  a  base  of  fire  and  maneuver, 
seize  and  hold  terrain,  maneuver  in  all 
types  of  terrain  under  all  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  and  capitalize  on  all  forms  of 
mobility.  (Ref  38) 
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The  ROAD  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized) 

The  infantry  division  (mechanized)  (Fig.  23)  is  characterized  by  the 
following  capabilities: 

MISSION:  To  destroy  enemy  military  forces  and  to  seize 
or  dominate  critical  land  areas,  their  popula¬ 
tions,  and  resources. 


ASSIGNMENT:  To  field  army  as  determined  by  operational 
requirements. 


CAPABILITIES:  a.  Conduct  decisive ,  highly  mobile 
warfare  against  similarly  or 
less  well-equipped  forces. 


LIMITATIONS: 


b.  Accomplish  wide  envelopment, 
deep  penetration,  and  pursuit. 

c.  Disperse  and  concentrate  rapidly 
over  extended  distances. 

d.  Exploit  success,  including  the 
effects  of  nuclear,  non-nuclear, 
and  chemical  fires. 

e.  Conduct  covering  force  operations. 

f.  Conduct  mobile  defense. 

g.  Perform  amphibious  operations, 
as  part  of  a  joint  force. 

h  Conduct  airmobile  operations  by 
elements  of  this  division  when 
supported  by  non-organic  aircraft. 

i.  Control  operations  of  fifteen 
maneuver  battalions 

a.  When  employed  in  airmobile 
operations,  committed  elements  lose 
much  of  their  shock  effect  and  ground 
mobility. 

b.  Vehicular  mobility  is  restricted  by 
jungle,  dense  forest,  untrafficable 
steep  or  rugged  terrain,  and  water 
obstacles. 


c.  Considerable  logistic  support  is 
required  to  maintain  mobility  and 
striking  power.  (Ref  39) 
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The  ROAD  Armored  Division 

The  ROAD  armored  division  consists  of  the  standard  ROAD  division  base 
plus  assigned  or  attached  tank  battalio.  s  and  mechanized  infantry  battalions, 
the  number  of  which  may  vary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  mission. 

The  characteristics  of  the  armored  division  are  as  follows: 

MISSION:  To  destroy  enemy  military  forces  and  to  seize  or 
dominate  critical  land  areas,  their  populations , 
and  resources. 

ASSIGNMENT:  To  Army. 


CAPABILITIES:  a. 


b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g- 

h. 

i. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 


LIMITATIONS: 


Conduct  sustained  combat  operations 
against  any  type  of  opposing  ground 
forces. 

Accomplish  rapid  movement,  deep 
penetration,  and  pursuit. 

Disfierse  and  concentrate  rapidly 
over  great  distances. 

Exploit  successes,  including  effects 
of  nuclear,  non-nuclear,  ana  chemical 
fires. 

Conduct  covering  force  operations. 

Conduct  mobile  defense  and  provide 
counterattack  and  maneuvering  force. 

Perform  amphibious  operations  as 
a  part  of  a  joint  force. 

Optimum  protection  against  antitank, 
artillery,  and  nuclear  effects. 

Control  operations  of  fifteen 
maneuver  battalions. 

No  organic  air  defense  artillery. 

Primary  fighting  vehicles  are  not 
air  mobile. 

Mobility  restricted  by  jungle,  dense 
forest,  untrafficable  and  steeply 
rugged  terrain,  and  water  obstacles. 

Requires  heavy  logistical  support, 
including  rail  or  highway  transport  of 
track  vehicles  for  long  hauls.  (Ref  40) 


The  ROAD  Division  Base 

The  ROAD  division  base  of  the  infantry  division  is  identical  in  organizational 
structure  to  the  division  bases  of  the  infantry  division  (mechanized)  and  the 
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armored  division,  except  that  the  infantry  division  base  contains  an  aviation 
battalion  not  organic  to  the  other  two  types  of  ROAD  divisions.  With  this 
exception,  the  typical  division  base  comprises  the  command  and  control 
headquarters  and  the  organic  combat  and  combat  support  elements.  The 
organization  serves  as  the  base  to  which  varying  numbers  of  maneuver 
battalions,  infantry,  infantry  (mechanized)  or  tank,  may  be  assigned  as 
appropriate . 

A  mechanized  battalion  was  an  infantry  battalion 
equipped  with  armored  personnel  carriers  as  organic 
transportation.  An  airborne  battalion  as  usual  had 
lighter  and  fewer  vehicles  than  a  standard  infantry 
battalion.  An  armored  battalion  included  reconnais¬ 
sance  and  self-propelled  mortar  platoons  plus  three 
tank  companies  of  eighteen  tanks  each.  In  the  middle 
I960' s  the  tanks  were  mainly  fifty -one-ton  M-60' s 
firing  105-mm  guns,  heavy  tanks  of  the  sort  that  had 
been  so  conspicuously  lacking  in  World  War  n. 

(Ref  1,  p  541) 

Tank  Battalion 

The  tank  battalion,  armored  division,  infantry  division,  or  infantry 
division  (mechanized)  consists  of  a  headquarters  and  headquarters  company 
and  three  tank  companies.  This  unit  is  dependent  upon  the  US  Air  Force 
to  provide  a  forward  air  controller  (FAC)  lor  directing  tactical  air  support. 
The  significant  characteristics  of  the  battalion  are: 

MISSION:  To  close  with  and  destroy  enemy  forces  using 

fire,  maneuver,  and  shock  action  in  coordination 
witn  other  arms. 


ASSIGNMENT:  Organic  to: 

a.  Armored  division,  TOE  17G. 

b.  Infantry  division,  TOE  7G. 

c.  Infantry  division  (mechanized), 
TOE  37G. 


CAPABILITIES:  a.  Conduct  operations  requiring  a 

high  degree  of  firepower,  mobility, 
armor  protection,  and  shock  action. 

b.  Attack  or  counterattack  under  hostile 
fire. 


c.  Destroy  enemy  armor  by  fire. 

d.  Support  mechanized  and  infantry  units 
by  fire,  maneuver,  and  shock  action. 

e.  Provide  the  mobility,  armor  protection, 
firepower,  and  flexible  communications 


i 
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to  successfully  exploit  the  effects  of 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  fire  support. 

f.  Conduct  combat  operations  under 
limited  visibility  conditions  employing 
night  viewing  devices  and  surveillance 
equipment. 

g.  Participate  in  air-transported  operations 
when  the  armored  reconnaissance/ 
airborne  assault  vehicle  is  substituted 
for  the  main  battle  tank.  (Ref  41) 

Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  Tank  Battalion 

The  headquarters  company  of  the  tank  battalion,  armored  division, 
infantry  division,  or  infantry  division  (mechanized),  consists  of  a  battalion 
headquarters  a.nd  a  headquarters  company.  This  unit  is  dependent  upon  the 
US  Air  Force  to  provide  a  forward  air  controller  (FAC)  for  directing 
tactical  air  support.  The  significant  characteristics  of  the  company  are: 

MISSION:  To  furnish  command,  administration,  supply, 
mess,  and  maintenance  for  the  tank  battalion, 
organized  under  TOE  17-35G. 

ASSIGNMENT:  Organic  to  the  tank  battalion,  armored, 

infantry,  or  infantry  division  (mechanized) 

TOE  17-35G. 


CAPABILITIES:  a.  Command,  control,  provide  staff 
planning,  furnish  communications, 
and  supervise  operations. 

b.  Furnishes  supply,  mess,  transportation, 
organizational  maintenance,  and 
administration  for  organic  and  attached 
units. 


c.  Provide  unit  level  medical  service 
to  the  tank  battalion  and  attached 
units  to  include  furnishing  aidmen 
to  the  tank  companies. 

d.  Provide  indirect  fire  support  for  the 
tank  battalion  and  attached  units. 

e.  Provide  centralized  or  decentralized 
messing  as  required. 

f.  Provide  reconnaissance  support 

for  the  tank  battalion  and  attached  units. 

g.  Engage  as  individuals,  except  medical 
personnel,  ineffective,  coordinated 
defense  of  the  unit' s  area  or  installation. 
(Ref  42) 
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Tank  Company 

The  tank  company  of  the  armored  division,  the  infantry  division,  or  the 
infantry  division  (mechanized)  tank  battalion  (TOE  17-35G)  consists  of  a 
company  headquarters  and  three  tank  platoons.  The  company  is  100  percent 
mobile  in  organic  transportation,  with  a  portion  of  the  company  class  HI. 
and  V  basic  load  transported  by  the  battalion  support  platoon.  A  ten-man 
security  squad  with  equipment  must  be  provided  by  augmentation  when  this 
company  is  employed  in  certain  operational  environments.  The  company 
is  dependent  upon  the  headquarters  and  headquarters  company  for  mess 
facilities  and  transportation  of  a  portion  of  its  class  IH  and  class  V  basic 
load.  Characteristics  of  the  company  are  as  follows: 

MISSION:  To  close  with  and  destroy  enemy  forces, 
using  fire,  maneuver,  and  shock 
action  in  coordination  with  other  arms. 


ASSIGNMENT:  Organic  to  the  tank  battalion,  armored 
division,  infantry  division,  and  infantry 
division  (mechanized). 


CAPABILITIES:  a. 

Attack  or  counterattack  under 
hostile  fire. 

b. 

Destroy  enemy  armor  by  fire. 

c. 

Support  infantry,  infantry 
(mechanized),  reconnaissance ,* or 
other  tank  units  by  fire,  maneuver, 
and  shock  action. 

d. 

Provide  the  mobility ,  armor  pro¬ 
tection,  and  firepower  to  successfully 
exploit  the  effects  of  nuclear  and 
non-nuclear  fire  support.  (Ref  43) 

The  Brigade  and  the  Combat  Arms  Regimental  System 

The  establishment  of  the  ROAD  division  returned  the  brigade  to  the 
US  Army.  In  a  sense,  the  brigade  eliminated  and  replaced  the  traditional 
regimental  organization.  The  division  base,  in  reality  is  no  longer  the 
traditional  division  headquarters  and  staff  of  the  wars  of  the  past.  Con¬ 
ceptually,  battalions  are  no  longer  permanent,  integral  parts  of  the  whole. 
Instead,  they  are  self-contained  tools  which  can  be  attached  or  detached  as 
operations  require.  With  ROAD,  the  division  has  become  an  almost 
completely  functional  military  unit.  With  the  regiment  dropped,  the  traditional 
T,homeM  of  the  soldier  no  longer  exists.  But  individual  morale  and  unit 
esprit  de  corps  have  not  completely  vanished  from  the  present  ROAD  infantry 
division.  Colonel  Sidney  B.  Berry  (now  Brigadier  General),  an  outstanding 
successful  brigade  commander  in  Vietnam,  indicates  how  the  brigade  re¬ 
placed  the  regiment  as  far  as  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  are  concerned. 

He  notes  that,  since  the  brigade  does  not  possess  the  historical  lineage  of 
the  old  regiment  or  division,  it  must  build  on  the  present  achievements 
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and  not  upon  the  past.  The  Army  has  devised  a  system  titled  Combat 
Anns  Regimental  System  which  serves  to  identify  the  new  unite  wifi  those 
of  the  old  Army  —  through  lines  of  geneological  descent. 

Within  a  division,  unit  esprit  is  built  most 
effectively  around  the  battalion  and  the  division  itself 
since  these  ha\e  aistinctive  histories  and  traditions 
and  a  fixed  organization.  However,  the  brigade 
commander  hae  a  different  problem  in  building 
brigade  esprit.  Being  one  of  three  tactical  head¬ 
quarters  which,  at  one  time  or  another,  commands 
ever)’  battalion  in  the  division,  the  brigade  should 
build  its  own  esprit  in  a  manner  that  disparages  no 
other  uoit  and  contributes  to  the  ability  of  all 
battalions  ;tad  brigades  vc  work  together  smoothly 
and  in  wholehearted  cooperation.  Being  recently 
created  and  lacking  a  distinctive  history  or 
tradition,  the  brigade  must  build  its  esprit  on 
the  present  and  the  future,  not  the  past. 

The  brigade' s  operational  effectiveness  and 
professional  manner  of  accomplishing  its  mission 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  brigade  esprit  is  built. 

Competition  should  be  against  an  absolute  standard 
of  military  profesrionalism  and  operational  effective¬ 
ness.  A  brigade'  a  ebprit  is  healthy  and  soundly 
established  when  it;  members  know  that  their  brigade 
is  good  and  that  is  is  going  to  be  better,  and  when 
battalions  look  forward  to  operating  under  the 
brigade's  command  because  they  respect  its 
operations'  effectiveness  and  like  the  way  it  operates. 

(Ref  44,  p  46) 

binder  the  Combat  Arms  Regimental  System,  the  historical  backgrounds 
of  most  of  the  divisional  and  separate  brigades  will  take  up  their  history  J 

fiom  brigades  which  formerly  existed  in  the  old  Army.  Those  new  elements  3 

o f  the  ROAD  division  which  have  no  historical  background  will  ! 

. .  .perpetuate  the  history  and  tradition  of  elements  | 

now  active  in  the  division.  The  support  command  will  j 

perpetuate  the  history  of  the  division  trains  and  band;  ; 

the  supply  and  transport  battalion  will  continue  the  { 

history  of  the  division  Quartermaster  company,  while  } 

the  maintenance  battalion  will  continue  the  history  of  1 

the  Ordnance  battalion.  (Ref  45,  p  24)  f 

I 

Brigade  histories  will  come  from  three  different  s 

sources,  depending  upon  the  brigade  and  the  division  } 

to  which  it  is  organic. 

Brigades  that  were  inactivated  or  disbanded  when  5 

Regular  Army  divisions  were  triangularized  in  1939  -  40. 

Except  for  the  1st  and  2d  Infantry  Brigades,  which  l 
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served  briefly  in  World  War  II  as  Airborne  Infantry  bri¬ 
gades,  and  from  1958  to  1962  as  Infantry  brigades, 
the  Regular  Army  Infantry  brigades  have  not  been  used 
since  then.  This  source  will  provide  two  of  the  three 
brigades  for  the  1st  through  8th  Infantry  Divisions.  The 
third  brigades  in  each  division  will  perpetuate  the  history 
of  the  former  division  headquarters  company,  which  was 
inactivated  when  division  headquarters  was  expanded  to 
form  the  current  division  headquarters  and  headquarters 
company.  (Ref  45,  p  24) 

The  Airmobile  Division 

In  June  1965,  a  new  type  of  division  appeared  in  the  United  States  Army 
This  unit,  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile)  was  a  landmark  in  the 
evolution  of  US  Army  organization  (Fig.  25).  This  novel  division  was  the 
result  of  over  three  years  of  intensive  study  of  tactical  mobility.  A  board 
of  officers,  headed  by  General  Hamilton  H.  Howze,  a  leading  proponent  of 
mobility,  studied  the  problem  during  the  summer  of  1962  at  Fort  Bragg, 

N.  C. ,  and  established  trial  units  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia.  After  the 
recommendations  of  the  Howze  Board  were  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
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Source:  Reference  14,  p  47  I _ I  I  I 

Figure  25.  ROAD  Airmobile  Division 
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of  Staff,  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division  (Test)  and  the  10th  Air  Transport 
Brigade  were  formed  to  test  the  airmobile  concept  in  the  field.4  In  July  1965, 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  less  personnel  and  equipment,  was  transferred 
from  Korea  and  reorganized  as  the  new  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile). 
Compared  to  the  ROAD  division,  the  airmobile  division  consists  of  the 
following: 


AIRMOBILE 

ROAD 

Men: 

15,787 

15,900 

Aircraft: 

434 

101 

Vehicles: 

1,600 

3,200 

(Ref  46  ,  p  34) 

The  infantry  division  of  the  future  will  be  influenced  considerably  by  the 
combat  experiences  of  divisions  in  Vietnam.  In  a  sense,  Vietnam  is  a  proving 
ground  for  the  concept  of  the  modern  infantry  division.  However,  future  wars 
may  or  may  not  be  similar  in  pattern  to  Vietnam.  They  may  be  entirely 
conventional,  or  a  mixture  of  both  the  conventional  and  unconventional,  as  is 
Vietnam.  The  airmobile  concept  appears  to  be  an  effective  divisional  struc¬ 
ture  for  fluid  warfare.  By  this  is  meant  where  the  frontline  is  not  well- 
defined  on  the  ground  and  the  "front  is  everywhere." 

How  the  airmobile  concept  would  function  in  a  combat  environment  in  a 
conventional  operation  upon  level  and  rolling  open  terrain  is  speculative.  The 
vulnerability  of  the  helicopter  to  ground  fire  (small  arms,  larger  caliber 
automatic  weapons,  and  antiaircraft  artillery)  presents  the  airmobile  division 
with  several  problems  of  survival.  In  mountainous  country,  interlaced  with 
valleys  and  deep  draws  and  gullies  the  helicopter  can  approach  a  vertical 
assault  point  with  assurance  of  some  cover.  Speed  is  the  essence  of  all 
airmobile  operations  and,  in  optimum  terrain,  troops  may  be  inserted  into  the 
combat  area  with  minimal  casualties  to  both  troops  and  vehicles.  In  flat, 
open  country,  the  transport  of  trocps  bv  helicopter  can  be  accomplished  with 
great  dispatch  and  speed  -  provided  there  is  little,  or  no,  antiaircraft  and 
ground  fire.  Helicopter  gunships,  flying  ahead  of  the  transport  waves,  will 
have  the  mission  of  direct  fire  to  suppress  antiaircraft  opposition.  Tactics 
for  helicopter  operation  against  hostile  fixed-  and  rotary-wing  aircraft  have 
yet  to  be  devised,  refined,  and  established  as  doctrine.  In  1968,  helicopter 
weapons  systems  for  this  purpose  were  under  development,  experimentation, 
and  study.  Unfortunately,  Vietnam  furnishes  little  experience  with  this 
type  of  formal  opposition  -  except  antiaircraft  and  ground-based  missile  fires. 

Organization 

The  airmobile  division  is  an  answer  to  the  historical  military  problem  of 
organizing  a  truly  light  division.  As  in  other  types  of  ROAD  divisions,  the 
airmobile  organization 


4 The  Department  of  the  Army  has  announced  new  designations  for  its 
two  airmobile  divisions  in  Vietnam.  The  101st  Air  Cavalry  Division  is  now 
known  as  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile);  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Divi¬ 
sion  has  become  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile).  The11  (Airmobile)" 
suffix  has  been  added  to  division  elements  such  as  maneuver  battalions. 
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. .  .is  built  on  a  division  base  and  a  variable 
number  of  maneuver  battalions.  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  men  in  the  maneuver  battalions 
are  qualified  paratroopers,  thus  enhancing  the 
tactical  versatility  of  the  division.  The  airmobile 
base  includes  division  headquarters,  the  three 
brigade  headquarters,  division  artillery,  a  support 
command,  an  aviation  group,  an  engineer  battalion,  an 
air  cavalry  squadron,  a  signal  battalion,  and  a  military 
jolice  company.  Division  artillery  comprises  three 
105-mm.  howitzer  battalions,  an  aerial  artillery  battalion, 
and  an  aviation  battery.  The  support  command  includes 
a  maintenance  battalion  (for  other  than  aircraft),  an 
aircraft  maintenance  and  supply  battalion,  a  supply  and 
service  battalion,  and  a  medical  battalion.  (Ref  14,  p  42) 

The  airmobile  division  weighs  about  one-third  as  much  as  the  ROAD 
infantry  division.  The  division  can  be  transported  in  C-130  aircraft,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Chinook  helicopters  which  can  be  carried  in  C-133 
transport  planes.  As  well  as  being  highly  mobile,  the  airmobile  division 
promises  to  be  economical  because  of  the  speed  with  which  it  can  accomplish 
its  missions.  However,  since  the  new  division  lacks  organic  armor  and 
medium  artillery,  it  cannot  operate  without  close  liaison  with  the  Air  Force 
for  air  support.  Further,  because  of  its  potentially  wide  range  of  operations, 
it  is  expected  that  greater  overall  reliance  on  the  Air  Force  may  be  required. 

Vietnam  —  The  Proving  Ground 

Vietnam,  growing  in  intensity  from  an  advisory  activity  to  full-scale 
limited  war,  became  the  proving  ground  for  the  new  concepts.  The  helicopter, 
especially,  came  into  its  own  as  a  highly  mobile  form  of  military  transport. 
Weigley  discusses  the  effect  of  Vietnam,  on  combat  mobility: 

When  they  discovered  a  trap  in  the  making,  they 
either  forestalled  the  enemy  with  a  spoiling  attack, 
or  they  waited  to  allow  him  to  draw  them  into  the 
trap  upon  which  they  would  throw  enough  force  against 
him  to  turn  the  tables.  Especially  the  latter  technique 
required  the  utmost  mobility  and  firepower.  For  mobility’, 
the  helicopter  came  into  its  own  in  Vietnam  as  a  heavy- 
duty  troop  carrier,  joining  with  airplanes  and  going  where 
airplanes  could  not  go  to  permit  concentrating  troops 
with  rapidity  far  beyond  the  enemy' s  ability  to  match. 

A  new  kind  of  division  appeared,  the  1st  Cavalry  (Air 
Mobile)  Division,  equipped  with  a  full  complement  of 
transport  for  movement  by  air  and  expressly  outfitted 
to  be  "  sky  cavalry.  "  But  so  much  did  other  divisions 
also  become  "  air  mobile"  that  the  new  1st  Cavalry 
seemed  likely  to  follow  the  course  of  the  motorized 
divisions  of  the  early  days  of  World  War  II;  it  would 
simply  hasten  the  process  by  which  all  divisions 
geared  themselves  for  rapid  movement.  (Ref  1 ,  p  545) 
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Capabilities 

Although  the  airmobile  division  is  a  ROAD-type  division,  it  differs  from  the 
other  ROAD  divisions  in  that  it  is  capable  of  complete  mobility  by  either  fixed 
or  rotary-wing  aircraft.  It  is  the  most  mobile  division  ever  organized  in  the 
US  Army  (or  any  other  army).  Basically  dependent  on  its  organic  airframes  for 
transport,  it  also  possesses  the  unique  advantage  of  having  airborne,  organic, 
flying  artillery  gunships.  These  vehicles  provide  one  of  the  most  advanced 
forms  of  close  fire  support.  Another  feature  of  the  division  is  that  field  guns 
can  be  transported  by  helicopter  to  places  that  were  formerly  inaccessible. 
Pizer  discusses  the  concept  of  the  airmobile  division  in  the  following: 

A  completely  new  type  of  ROAD  division  —  the  airmobile 
division--emerged  in  mid- 1965  with  the  activation  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile)  to  meet  the  pressures  of  the 
war  in  Viet- Nam..  .There  were  cogent  reasons  for  creation 
of  the  new  type  of  division,  and  all  of  them  hinged  on  one  of 
the  major  keys  to  modern  land  warfare:  mobility.  All  ROAD 
divisions  have  some  degree  of  mobility  by  air.  The  armored 
division,  with  its  great  weight  of  tanks  and  of  wheeled  and 
tracked  weapons  and  equipment,  is  least  adapted  to  air  trans¬ 
port.  The  infantry  and  the  mechanized  divisions  are  a  little 
better  suited  to  an  airlift.  Much  better  adapted  to  air  trans¬ 
port  is  the  streamlined  airborne  division.  But  the  new 
airmobile  division  possesses  an  inherent  capacity  for  air 
transportability  far  exceeding  that  of  the  other  four  types  of 
ROAD  divisions.  Its  unprecedented  ability  to  fly  into  combat 
is  due,  in  large  part,  to  its  own  built-in  air-lift  capability. 

The  airmobile  division  possesses  nearly  450  aircraft  (all 
but  6  of  them  helicopters  of  3  types),  as  compared  to  approx¬ 
imately  100  aircraft  assigned  to  each  of  the  other  ROAD 
divisions.  And  the  load  that  the  airmobile  division  must 
transport  has  been  dramatically  lightened.  For  example, 
the  almost  3,200  ground  vehicles  of  the  infantry  division 
have  been  cut  to  some  1,600  in  the  airmobile  division. 

Because  it  is  so  "flyable"  and  because  it  can  soar 
aloft  on  its  own  wings,  the  airmobile  division  has  given 
fresh  meaning  to  mobility  and  maneuverability  of  ground 
units.  It  provides  the  Army  with  a  whole  new  order  of 
tactical  options  and  responses  —  an  ability  to  leapfrog 
the  enemy,  to  land  troops  in  intact  units  ready  for  immed¬ 
iate  combat,  to  exploit  a  suituation  by  instant  shuttling 
of  forces  within  a  battle  zone,  to  gr;  duate  the  principle 
of  surprise  to  a  new  level,  to  render  rapid  self-support 
by  using  organic  aircraft  for  logistical  purposes,  to  strike 
deep  in  the  enemy' s  rear,  and  to  withdraw  rapidly.  These 
are  capabilities  that  are  eminently  suited  to  the  fluidity  of 
guerrilla  warfare,  as  the  1st  Cavalry  demonstrated  so 
quickly  and  effectively  in  Viet-Nam.  (Ref  14  ,  pp  41-42) 
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Limitations 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  which  confronted  the  airmobile  division  in 
the  field  was  the  matter  of  artillery  fire  support.  There  was  the  problem  of 
weight  and  transportation.  To  form  the  airmobile  artillery  battalions,  stan¬ 
dard  infantry  division  105mm  howitzer  battalions  had  been  converted.  They 
had  been  reduced  in  size,  and  organic  trucks,  light  vehicles,  and  all  heavy' 
equipment  had  been  eliminated.  Crew  shields  and  other  non-functional 
parts  were  removed  from  the  M-l  howitzer  of  World  War  II  for  a  radical 
reduction  in  weight.  At  its  final  weight  the  105mm  howitzer,  with  its  nine- 
man  crew  and  100  rounds  of  ammunition,  was  a  standard  combat  load  for 
the  Chinook  helicopter. 

But  the  airmobile  division  required  more  than  light  artillery  support. 

Since  medium  artillery  (155min)  was  too  heavy,  an  aerial  artillery  battalion 
was  organized  as  substitute.  The  battalion  used  2.  75-inch  aerial  rockets 
mounted  in  12  UH-1B  helicopters  (the  famous  "Gunships"  of  Vietnam).  The 
following  extract  discusses  one  of  the  major  problems  the  airmobile  artillery 
faced. 

Upon  arrival  in  Vietnam,  the  first  task  of  the  artillery 
was  to  provide  fire  support  for  the  security’  of  the  division 
base.  Mortar,  rocket,  or  recoilless  rifle  attacks  were  of 
particular  concern  because  these  could  be  expected  at  night 
when  target  location  is  most  difficult.  A  detailed  map  and 
aerial  reconnaissance  was  conducted  to  locate  possible 
enemy  firing  positions.  Based  on  this  data,  a  harassing 
and  interdiction  program  was  planned  and  fired  during 
hours  of  darkness.  (Ref  47 ,  p  5) 

In  Vietnam,  artillery  is  extremely  vulnerable  to  infiltration.  Infantry 
units  are  assigned  to  protect  each  battery  position  in  the  area.  Artillery 
pieces  are  airlifted  to  hills  and  other  areas  where  terrain  features  are  an 
obstruction.  Infantry’  battalion  headquarters  and  the  reserve  unit  are 
generally  located  near  these  areas.  Artillerymen,  as  well  as  infantrymen, 
man  the  perimeter  defenses. 

Because  of  the  special  terrain  of  Vietnam  and  the  fluid  battle  lines  there, 
friendly  artillery  support  in  combat  can  constitute  a  hazard.  Attacking  units 
move  toward  a  single  objective  and,  as  they  converge,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  "short-round"  casualties.  The  airmobile  division,  more  than 
any  other  division,  must  have  precise  information  on  the  exact  location  of 
all  friendly  units  at  all  times.  To  obviate  "friendly  errors,"  battalion  fire 
direction  centers  are  located  within  the  brigade  command  post.  Furtner,  rigid 
fire  lines  are  observed  by  all  units — infantry  and  airmobile  gunships  alike. 

Airmobile  Versus  Airborne 

General  Kinnard,  an  expert  in  both  airborne  and  airmobile  warfare, 
makes  the  case  for  airborne  by  citing  the  characteristics  that  make  it 
superior  to  the  airmobile  divisional  concept.  Among  these  are: 

o  If  sufficient  air  transports  are  available,  more  troops  can  be 
deployed  in  a  given  area  quicker  by  parachute  drop  than  by  any  other  means. 
The  real  value  here  is  tactical  surprise,  which  is  essential  in  many  combat 
situations. 
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TABLE  VI.  MAJOR  US  AIRBORNE  ASSAULTS 

it  Oates  Place  Type  of  Action 


Unit 

Oates  Place 

WORLD  W  AR  It  EUR 

509lh  Prcht  tnf  Bn 

8  NOv  42 

Or#n  N  Africa 

509th  Prcht  Inf  Bn 

15  Nov  42 

Youks  Las  Sains. 

T  unrsn 

509th  Prci’t  Inf  Rn 

Nov  42 

Paid  P#« 

Tunisia 

8?nd  Airborne  Div 

9  10  Jul  43 

Gela.  T recem. 
end  Palermo, 

Sicily 

82nd  Airborne  Div 

14  Sept  43 

Salerno.  Uely 

509lh  Prcht  Inf  fin 

14  Sept  43 

Avtllmo.  Italy 

604th  Prcht  Inf  Regt 

14  sept  43 

Aitevitie.  Italy 

8?nd  Airborne  Div 

5-6  Jun  44 

Normandy.  Franc# 

101st  Airborne  Div 

50  Jun  44 

Normandy.  Franc* 

F  irst  Airborne 

Task  Force* 

15  Aug  44 

Southern  France 

82nd  Airborne  Oiv 

17  Sept  44 

Nrmagan,  Holiand 

1 0 1  *t  Airborne  D;v 


1  7|h  AirtOf f>e  Div 


'Unil*  included  517lh  Pi 
S09th  Prcht  Ini  Bn.  5S1*t 


8  NOv  42  Or«n  N  Africa  F irst  American  use 

of  ■uborne  troop* 

15  Nov  42  Youki  Lee  Bain*.  Contact  French  troop* 

Tunisia  and  proceed  r->  attack 

Italian  fore**  at  Gaffe 

Nov  <12  Paid  P*«.  Demolition  action. 

Tunisia  Infantry  contact  vvith 

Italian  troops 

9  10  Jul  43  Gela.  Trapani.  Firat  large  stela 

and  Palermo.  night  urtiorna  tfiaull 

SiCily 

14  Sept  43  Salerno.  Maly  Reinforcement  to 

hold  beachhead 

14  Sept  43  Avell.no.  Italy  Attacked  75  miles 

behind  enemy  lines 

14  Sept  43  Aitevitie.  Italy  Reinforce  Salerno  beachhead 

5-6  Jun  44  Normandy.  Franc#  OisruPt  Nan  communications 

end  supply 

50  Jun  44  Normandy.  France  Sene  causeway*,  disrupt 

N 12 1  communications 
end  supply 

15  Aug  44  Southern  France  Spearhead  invasion 

1  7  Sept  44  Nrmegen.  Holiand  Se<te  and  hold  highway 

bridge*  across  Maas  River 
at  Grave  end  Weal  Rivir 
at  Nijmegen 

17  Sept  44  Cmdhoven.  Holland  Seita  four  highway  and 

railway  bridges  over 
Ae  River  and  Williams 
Vaart  Canal  at  Vachel. 
seit#  ondge  at  St 
Oedenrode.  itite 
Eindhoven  end  bridge* 

24  Mar  45  Across  the  Rhine  at  Start  Of  the  rulh  to 

Wevl  Berlin 

Cht  int  Regt.  460th  Prcht  Fid  Arty  gn,  463rd  Prcht  Fid  Arty  Bn. 

Prcht  Inf  0r.,  550th  Glider  Ini  0n.  end  596th  Abn  E  ngr  Bn 

WORLD  W  AR  II  PACIFIC 


603rd  Pr-:h|  in*  Regt 

5  Sept  43 

Lae.  Sala.'niua, 

Cut  off  rout#  of 

i 

i 

New  Guinea 

20.000  fleemg 

Jeocnete 

5Cjrd  Prcht  Inf  Regt 

3  Jul  44 

Noemfoer  Island 

Capture  msm 
rrd.’oms 

< 

1 1  th  Airoorne  Div 

3  F#b  45 

T agaytev.  Luton 

Invasion  of 

i 

503rd  Prcht  Int  Ragt 

16  Feb  45 

Corregidor  Island. 

South  Luion 

Dasiroy  enemy  gun* 

P  1 

from  the  rear 

11th  AirbOrn®  D>v 

23  Fab  45 

Los  Banos  Camp, 

Raided  prison  camp. 

Luton 

freeing  2,146 

1  1th  Airborne  Div 

25  Jun  45 

Luton 

American  civilians 
Parachute  esseuit 

i 

plus  first  use  of 

i 

gliders  *n  Pacific 

i 

KOREAN  WAR 

theater 

i 

107th  Abn  Ragt 

20  Oct  50 

Sukch'on- 

Designed  to  trap 

c 

Cmbt  T  m 

SuCh'on. 

North  Korean  troops 

t 

N  Korea 

187th  Abn  Hegt 
C  mb  l  T  m 


I  73rd  Abn  Bde  l$ept 


23  Mar  51  Munsan  Ni 
S  Korea 

VIETNAMESE  WAR 

2?  Feb  67  War  Zone  "C" 


Delay  Chinn?  soldiers 
retreating  from  S#Ou' 

Search  and  destroy 
mission  during  Operation 
Junction  City 


Source:  Armed  Forces  Journal,  November  1968 
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•  Extended  range  of  the  airmobile  division  is  nowhere  near  as  great 
as  that  of  the  airborne  division  (Table  VI),  Although  the  airmobile  division 
is  better  suited  for  day-to-day  operation,  it  does  not  have  the  strategic 
reach  capability.  Specifically,  this  means  a  transoceanic ,  intercontinental 
deployment  ability.  Recent  movement  of  troops  has  proven  that  the  air¬ 
borne  division  possesses  this  important  capability. 

•  The  commander  in  the  field  who  has  both  airborne  and  airmobile 
divisions  available  could  use  the  airmobile  division's  transport  to  augment 
a  limited  cargo  and  personnel  carrying  ability  and  capacity. 

Since  the  requirements  of  a  future  war  would  make  airborne  troops 
essential,  airborne  units  will  continue  to  be  part  of  the  divisional  structure 
of  the  Army.  However,  when  economies  are  to  be  effected  the  cost-conscious 
budget  makers  and  planners  will  be  faced  with  facts  such  as  these:  an  air¬ 
borne  division  costs  about  180  million  dollars;  an  airmobile  division,  with  its 
highly  specialized  helicopter  transport,  costs  about  410  million  dollars;  t^e 
standard  ROAD  infantry  division  costs  approximately  240  million  dollars. 

But  in  the  long  run: 

In  terms  of  5-year  operating  costs,  the  airborne 
division  is  also  cheaper:  $630-million,  compared  with 
about  $980-millon  for  an  airmobile  division,  and 
$8 50-million  for  the  infantry  division. 

[However,  there  is  much  less  difference  in  the 
relative  costs  of  full  "division  forces"  —  which 
include  non-divisional  units  needed  to  sustain  each 
division  in  combat.  For  an  airmobile  division,  the 
initial  and  5-year  division  force  costs  come  to  about 
$2, 790-million,  versus  $2,610-million  for  an  infantry 
force  and  $2, 410-million  for  an  airborne  force.] 

[The  small  cost  differences  tend  to  support 
General  Kinnard's  view  that  the  value  of  airborne 
forces  depends  more  on  relative  effectiveness  than 
on  cost.] 

Expanding  on  this  point,  General  Kinnard  noted 
that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  use  of  support  airlift 
from  other  units  has  made  all  U.S.  Army  divisions  in 
Vietnam  airmobile.  (Ref  48,  p  13) 

The  effect  airmobile  operations  will  have  on  the  airborne  division  in 
the  US  Army  is  uncertain.  Some  feel  that  the  airborne  division  is  obsolete. 
Others,  involved  in  airmobile  operations,  are  strongly  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  airborne  division  on  the  Army's  rolls.  But  one  paratroop  officer  believes 
that  the  parachute  is  "headed  for  the  museum,  along  with  the  glider  and  the 
horse.  "  In  its  1964  roster  of  divisions  and  units,  the  Army  had 

. .  .over  two  and  one  third  airborne  divisions 
(82nd  and  101st  Airborne  Divisions;  the  173rd 
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Airborne  Brigade;  one  battalion  of  the  508th 
Airborne,  193rd  Infantry  Brigade;  and  two  battalions 
of  the  509th,  8th  Infantry  Division).  Today,  the 
Army  has  just  slightly  more  than  one  and  one  third 
airborne  divisions  (the  82nd;  the  173rd  Brigade; 
the  two  battalions  of  the  509th;  and  one  company 
in  the  193rd  Brigade), 

Except  for  one  operation— the  173rd  jump 
into  the  Song  Ba  valley  —  the  United  States  has 
conducted  no  combat  airborne  operations  in 
Vietnam.  In  Korea,  there  were  only  two  such 
operations. 

In  contrast,  there  have  been  literally 
thousands  of  helicopter  operations  in  Vietnam. 

Almost  all  successful. 

The  arrival  of  the  helicopter  really  has  been 
the  determining  factor  in  the  decline  of  the  airborne, 
one  officer  told  The  JOURNAL.  "  It  isn't  that  the 
airborne  concept  is  in  itself  outmoded,  "  he  said, 

"  it1  s  just  that  the  helicopters  —  at  least  in  Vietnam  — 
have  been  doing  the  same  job  a  lot  better.  "  (Ref  48  ,  p  12) 

Mobility,  in  the  area  of  transport  capabilities,  is  the  real  crux  of  the 
problem  of  airborne  versus  airmobile  or  helicopter-borne  troop  units. 

Given  the  problem  of  how  to  transport  combat 
troops  from  one  location  to  another,  what  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it?  For  most  short-range  operations, 
even  the  most  diehard  paratroop  enthusiast  concedes, 
the  helicopter  is  the  answer.  Troops  are  less 
vulnerable  when  brought  in  by  helicopter,  and  they 
arrive  ready  for  immediate  combat.  Airborne  troops 
often  are  widely  dispersed  over  a  large  area  after 
landing,  are  sometimes  separated  from  their  heavy 
equipment,  and  frequently  must  spend  much  precious 
time  regrouping  before  being  ready  for  combat. 

(Ref  48  ,  p  12) 

Major  General  John  Norton,  who  replaced  General  Kinnard  as  commanding 
general  of  the  1st  Cavalry  (Airmobile)  in  Vietnam,  is  both  an  airborne - 
qualified  officer  and  rated  Army  pilot,  and  a  former  member  of  the  Howze 
Board.  He  discusses  the  possibility  of  the  airborne  forces  being  disbanded 
because  of  their  lessening  importance  in  modern  warfare. 

"  You've  got  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  'tactical 
reach'  ,  '■  he  said,  "  that  we  just  don't  have  with  today' s 
airmobile  units.  To  gain  a  lodgement  in  so  many 
strategic  areas  of  the  world,  you've  got  to  make  a 
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combat  assault.  You've  got  to  hit  the  ground  running, 
and  fighting.  Airborne  troops  have  always  had  this 
reach.  Don't  forget  that  the  fellows  who  jumped  into 
North  Africa  staged  that  drop  all  the  way  out  of  England. 
Helicopters  just  don't  have  this  kind  of  reach— not  yet. 

"  What  could  make  more  sense,  "  Norton  asked, 

''  than  to  exploit  the  strategic  reach  of  the  Air  Force 
Troo  carrier  units  and  use  the  full  ferry  range  of  Army 
helicopters  to  reconstitute  an  airmobile  or  air  cavalry 
force  after  it' s  hit  the  ground  in  an  airborne  assault? 

This  is  the  most  versatile  threat  we  could  pose  against 
any  enemy. 

"  The  worst  thing  about  our  World  War  II  drops,  !l 
he  said,  "was  that,  once  we  hit  the  ground,  we  were 
just  straight  infantry— no  artillery,  no  real  tactical 
mobility.  If  we  didn't  land  right  on  the  objective, 
if  we  couldn't  exploit  our  surprise  within  hours,  we 
dissipated  our  biggest  potential. 

"  When  you  jump  into  a  place  like  Vietnam,  "  he 
pointed  out,  "  the  enemy  can  just  watch  you.  The  VC 
waits  until  he's  ready  to  fight.  You  need  air  mobility 
to  go  out  and  find  him.  The  Germans  were  different: 
when  we  jumped,  they  fought.  "  (Ref  ^9  ,  pp  14-15) 

Outlook  For  The  Future 

Electronics 

Historically,  military  organization  is  a  product  of  developments  in 
weaponry  and  the  resulting  tactical  doctrine.  Russell  D.  O'Neal,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research  and  Development  under  President 
Johnson,  has  discussed  the  role  of  electronics  in  military  operations.  The 
influence  of  electronics  on  tactics  will  play  an  important  part  in  present 
and  future  military  organizations. 

"  It  can  influence— is  influencing— the  tactics  of 
the  battlefield. 

"  Previous  wars  have  been  simplisticaJly  described 
as  wars  of  inventory,  of  logistics,  of  masses  of  forces. 

Sheer  weight  and  bulk  of  supplies  and  ammunition 
could  tip  the  balance  toward  victory  even  with  force 
ratios  close  to  unity.  In  Vietnam,  mass  is  clearly 
not  enough, "  O'  Neal  said. 

What  might  really  be  needed  to  win,  he  suggested, 
is  the  application  of  what  he  termed  "exquisite  precision" 
on  a  fleeting,  concealed  enemy. 

"  Electronic  detection  devices  and  sensors  are 
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helping  to  bring  about  a  tactical  revolution,  "  the  Army*  s 
R&D  chief  said,  "by  providing  the  means  for  alerting  us 
to  the  presence  and  where-abouts  of  an  enemy  before  he 
gets  within  firing  range  and  for  pinpointing  his  location 
when  he  does  fire.  " 

O'Neal  explained  that  the  defensive  options 
available  to  the  battlefield  commander  are  really  quite 
few  in  number.  If  he  has  adequate  warning,  he  can 
maneuver  to  avoid  enemy  fire  or,  if  he  is  able,  shoot 
first.  He  may  place  his  troops  behind  a  heavy  shield- 
armor.  Because  such  options  or  trades  exist  in  all 
combat  situations,  he  reasoned,  electronics  someday 
may  serve  in  place  of  armor.  Just  as  the  Sentinel 
radar  system  detects  and  tracks  ballistic  missiles 
with  such  precision  that  defense  missiles  can  be 
launched  and  guided  to  intercept  incoming  warheads, 
the  battlefield  commander  may  one  day  "  shoot  down 
one  bullet  with  another,  "  O'Neal  prophesied. 

"  Today,  "  he  said,  "we  encumber  personnel 
carriers  and  tanks  with  heavy  bottom  armor  to 
defeat  mines.  Our  experience  with  the  chemical 
sniffer  prompts  me  to  believe  that  the  eighties  may 
bring  devices  that  will  literally  smell  out  and  point 
out  explosives  and  spare  us  the  need  for  armor.  " 

(Ref  50,  p  34) 


The  ROAD  Division 

The  ROAD  concept  of  divisional  organization  will  probably  be  in  use 
for  some  time  to  come  because  of  its  inherent  flexibility.  To  date,  it  is 
the  most  flexible  divisional  organization  ever  fielded  by  the  United  States 
Army.  Pizcr  comments  on  the  elasticity  of  the  ROAD  division: 

The  ROAD  concept  is  likely  to  remain  valid  for  a 
long  time  to  come--its  longevity  a  result  of  its  lack 
of  rigidity.  Three  different  types  of  ROAD  divisions 
in  combat  in  Viet-Nam- -infantry,  airmobile,  and 
airborne- -have  proved  well  suited  to  the  demands 
placed  upon  them.  Within  the  elastic  framework  of 
the  ROAD  division,  the  Army  planners  can  add, 
subtract,  or  alter  units  to  place  proper  emphasis  on 
new  developments  in  weaponry,  in  materiel  and 
equipment,  and  in  tactics.  The  ROAD  structure 
holds  things  together  in  a  neat  package,  but  it  has 
"give"  where  it  counts.  (Ref  14,  p  42) 

The  requirement  for  the  standard  infantry  division  exists  on  a  continuing 
basis.  The  soldier  who  moves  on  foot  across  country  with  pack,  rations, 
anu  weapon  has  not  been  relegated  to  the  past,  Despite  the  advent  of  the 
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most  advanced  modes  of  delivery  upon  the  battlefield,  there  is  a  time  for 
marching,  climbing,  and  crawling.  These  activities  the  soldier  in  the 
standard  infantry  division  can  do  under  any  climatic  and  environmental 
condition.  These  basic  qualifications  for  the  soldier  of  any  type  infantry 
divi  ,n  remain  constants  of  the  soldier' s  profession  of  arms. 

a  present  era  appears  to  be  a  rare  period  in  history  where  tactics 
have  ..lmost  caug!  up  with  the  weaponry  of  war.  The  one  great  exception 
is,  of  course,  the  tactics  of  nuclear  warfare.  Inasmuch  as  such  a  war  has 
never  been  fought,  patterns  of  performance  have  not  been  established.  Cur¬ 
rently,  speculation  must  suffice  in  this  particular  situation — as  to  tactics 
and  organizational  format  for  the  infantry  division  and  its  subordinate  units. 
The  marriage  of  the  infantry  division  with  its  weapons  to  the  helicopter  has 
achieved  an  optimum  of  fire  and  movement.  The  evolution  of  the  helicopter 
as  a  weapons  system  vehicle  is  an  advance  in  mobility  and  firepower,  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  witnessed  in  warfare.  What  it  portends  for  the 
organisation  of  the  infantry  division  of  the  remaining  decades  of  the  twentieth 
/ic,,.i.ry»cannot  be  assessed  at  this  time. 

< 
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TASK  ASSIGNMENT 


DFPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  COMBAT  DEVELOPMENTS  COMMAND 
FO  T  BFLVOIR  VIRGINIA  22060 

*  *,#■«  fo 

1  April  1968 


(AMENDED  COPY) 

MEMORANDUM  FOR:  Director,  CORG 

SUBJECT:  Task  Assignment  9-68,  Evolution  of  the  Array  Division 


1.  The  Commanding  General  requests  that  you  perform  a  historical  study 
within  the  scope  of  your  contract  for  calendar  year  1968. 

2.  Title:  Evolution  of  the  Army  Division  from  the  UW  II  Triangular  to 
PENTOMIC,  ROCID,  and  to  ROAD  Organizations. 

3.  Objective  and  Scope:  To  show  the  evolution  of  combat,  combat  support 
and  combat  service  support  organization  of  the  division.  The  needs  for 
special  purpose  divisions  such  as  mountain,  armored,  and  airborne,  their 
organization  and  method  of  operation  will  be  documented.  Varying  methods 
used  by  the  divisions  to  establish  task  forces,  combat  teams,  battle 
groups,  or  other  type  organization  for  combat  will  be  arrayed.  Advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  divisional  organization  will  be  discussed  and  evalu¬ 
ated-  The  study  will  explore  all  elements  of  the  division,  emphasizing 
the  problems  encountered  in  combat  which  were  attributable  to,  or  inherent 
to,  the  type  organization. 

4.  Administration: 

a.  The  study  will  be  pi esented  to  the  Commanding  General  in  the  form 
of  a  CORG  memorandum. 

b.  Project  Officer.  Mr.  Jean  Keith,  HQ  USACDC,  41144. 

c.  Direct  coordination  with  the  Institute  of  Combined  Arms  and 
Support  is  authorized. 

5.  Correlation:  This  project  is  assigned  Action  Control  Number  12021. 

6.  This  task  must  be  completed  by  31  March  1969. 
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CDCRE-0  1  Apr  1 1  1968 

SUBJECT:  Task  Assignment  9-68,  Evolution  of  the  Arny  Division 


7.  Request  you  analyze  your  resources,  indicate  your  acceptance  and 
provide  the  following  information; 


Estimated  technical  man-mouths. 
CORG  Project  Number 
CORG  Project  Supervisor. 


"COT 

H  ROBERT  W.  TR 


TROSI 

L1C,  US 

Chief,  Operations  Research 
Support  Division 


Copy  furnished: 

Mr.  J.  Keith,  Dir,  Plans 


cc:  Mr.  Hernena 

Mr.  LaVallee 
Mr.  Williams 
Mr.  Moore 
COnG  Accounting 
Director's  Accounting 
Task  Assignment  File  (Orlg) 
Folur  v/V/frf 
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EVOLUTION  OF  SPAN  OF  CONTROL  -  1777  TO  ROAD 

Thro  ghout  military  history,  the  span  of  control  problem  has  plagued 
the  military  commander  in  the  camp  and  in  the  field.  The  number  of  sub¬ 
ordinates  a  commander  car.  effectively  control  in  combat  has  never  been 
definitely  established;  in  the  past  it  has  varied  according  to  the  situation. 
Estimates  by  the  military  theorists  and  commanders  of  the  past  have  ranged 
from  three  to  ten.  The  span  of  control  has  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
operations  of  the  commander.  Ideally,  the  commander  only  commands  his 
principal  subordinate  unit  commanders.  For  example,  under  the  ROAD 
concept,  the  general  commands  the  brigade  commanders  and  they,  in  turn, 
command  a  varying  number  of  battalion  commanders.  The  span  of  control 
in  the  battalion  becomes  a  matter  of  the  command  of  three,  or  four  company 
commanders.  In  the  company,  the  span  of  control  involves  the  number  of 
lieutenants  (platoon  commanders)  and,  in  the  platoon,  the  number  of  squads. 
Within  the  squad  the  two  fire  team  leaders  are  commanded  by  the  squad 
leader.  In  emergencies,  the  squad  leader  (with  the  loss  of  his  team  leaders) 
may  possess  a  span  of  control  of  seven  or  eight.  The  latter  is  the  most 
important  span  of  control  situation  in  the  division  because  the  squad's 
primary  mission  is  to  close  with  the  enemy.  Appendix  B  traces  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Span  of  Control  from  1777  to  the  present. 
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Source:  Naisawald 


appendix  d 


Source: 


THE  GENERAL  BOARD 

UNITED  STATES  FORCES,  EUROPEAN  THEATER 
APO  408 


CONFERENCE 


ON 

THE  INFANTRY  DIVISION 


Bad  Nauheim,  Germany,  20  November  1945. 


App  15  to  Reference  26 
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MINUTES 

OF 

CONFERENCE  CM  THE  INFANTRY  DIVISION 
Grand  Hotel,  Bad  Nauheim,  Germany,  20  November  1945 


OFFICERS  PRESENT 

General  G,  S.  PATTON,  JR, 
Lieutenant  General  G.  KEYES 
MajO’*  General  L.  C.  ALLEN 
Major  General  H.  R.  GAY 
Major  General  E.  S.  HUGHES 
Major  General  H.  L.  MCBRIDE 
Major  General  W.  M.  ROBERTSON 
Brigadier  General  C.  H.  ARMSTRONG 
Brigadier  General  J,  D.  BaLMHI 
Brigadier  General  G.  H.  DaVLDSON 
Brigadier  General  J.  A.  HOLLY 
Brigadier  General  R.  G.  MOSES 
Brigadier  General  C.  E.  RYAN 
Colonel  *f.  S,  BIDDLE 
Colonel  R.  0.  FORD 
Colonel  B.  FURUHOUffiN 
Colonel  L.  H.  GINN,  JR. 
Colonel  J.  A.  KEINTGES 
Colonel  J.  C.  MACDONALD 
Colonel  T.  H.  HADDOCKS 
Colonel  H.  B.  MARGKSCN 
Colonel  E.  H.  MCDANIEL 
Colonel  L.  C.  UCGARR 
Colonel  I.  H.  OSLTH 
Colonel  C.  T.  SCHMIDT 
Colonel  T.  A.  SEELY 
Colonel  C.  r,  VAN  LAY,  JR. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  G.  BRCiN,  JR. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  G.  FEIEH1 
Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  A.  LEXIS 
Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  H.  t'.C-NTGOI ERY ,  JR, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  I.  B,  R3CH.JiD3,  JR. 
Chaplain  (Captain)  G.  G.  FINLAY 

01-leZ5U3S3S 
Erigacicr  General  F.  KIE1ER 
Colonel  D.  J.  E.JLEY 
Colonel  T.  a.  BROC.j 
Colonel  S.  G.  CCFIEY 
Colonel  E.  H.  CR1T2 
Lieutenant  Colcnej  E.  G.  BIT  J- 
lieutenant  Colonel  F.  }i.  C«KT?£1L 
Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  R.  CKEVI3 
Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  G.  FRIES 
Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  B.  ST.  CIaIR 
Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  J.  KE1TTLEY 
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CT  TM£  INFANTHY  CIVIGICN  CCNTruBNi'C. 
Conference  opened  at  0930.  20  NOV  1945 


Gen  PATTOHs 

■  When  we  asked  you  gentlemen  to  attend  this  conference  It  was  wltn 
the  expectation  that  there  would  be  about  15  or  17  visiting  mem¬ 
bers  but  for  various  reasons  some  were  unable  to  attend.  However, 
we  still  have  enough  of  you,  end  also  of  ourselves,  to  consider 
the  proposed  infantry  division.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  infantry  dJ.vision  here  proposed  is  not  the  exclusive  product 
of  The  General  Board.  It  is  an  algebraic  sum,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  ideas  of  all  the  numerous  people  -  some  hundreds  -  who  have 
been  questioned  on  the  subject. 

Thore  are  two  points  that  I  would  like  personally  to  call  to 
your  attention.  The  first  one  is  this*  We  must  figure  what  we 
do  to  tho  enemy  cn  the  basis  of  what  the  enemy  does  to  us,  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  casualty  figures  are  based  on  wounded  and  not  dead 
because  we  have  no  v;ay  of  finding  out  how  the  dead  were  killed. 

The  infantry  component  of  the  division,  which  is  65.9?  of  the  total 
personnel,  Inflicts  on  the  enemy  by  means  of  small  arms,  automatic 
weapons,  mortars  and  hand  grenades  approximately  37?  of  the  casual¬ 
ties.  In  order  to  inflict  37?  of  the  casualties  the  infantry 
sustains  92?  of  the  total  casualties  in  the  division.  The  artil¬ 
lery,  which  comprises  15?  of  the  division,  inflicts  on  the  enemy 
47?  of  the  total  casualties  for  which  it  pays  but  2?.  However, 
wo  have  to  qualify  this  statement  because  in  practically  all  di¬ 
visional  operations  the  division  is  supported  by  a  large  amount 
of  corns  and  army  artillery.  In  the  armored  division  of  which  29% 
is  infantry,  15.4?  artillery  and  20.5?  armor,  the  infantry  casual¬ 
ties  amount  to  65?  of  tho  total  casualties  of  the  division.  The’ 
artillery  casualties,  totaling  4.7?,  little  more  than  double  those 
of  the  artillery  in  the  infantry  division.  Tank  casualties  are 
25?.  This  may  or  may  not  indicate  whether  armor  servos  infantry. 
This  la  one  phaso  of  tho  subject  which  I  arrivod  at  independently. 
You  will  notice  the  proposod  organization  is  pretty  heavy  in.  tanks. 
This  organization  was  arrived  at  with  the  data  I  gave  you, 

Vty  second  point  ini  Americans  ns  a  race  are  the  most  adopt 
in  the  uso  of  machinery  of  any  people  on  earth  and  thoy  are  the 
most  adopt  in  the  construction  of  machines  on  a  mass  production 
basis.  This  suggests  to  my  mind  tho  fact  that  wo  should  exploit 
to  the  utmost  our  ability  in  the  use  of  mechanical  aids  both  on 
the  ground  and  in  the  air.  But  we  must  remembor  that  if  tho  noxt 
war  la  delayed,  as  wc  hope  it  will  be  for  several  years,  perhaps 
25,  it  is  probable  that  very  few  of  tho  voapons  on  this  chart  win 
be  used.  So  this  division  on  which  wc  arc  working  is  only  tho 
datum  plane  from  which  further  developments  must  bo  carried  on. 


Gen  KIPI-TR 1 

■(Gen  Kibler  gave  an  orientation  on  the  mission  of  the  committeo 
and  explained  the  procedure  used  by  tho  committee  in  arriving 
at  its  recommendations.  A  considerable  number  of  experienced 
combat  leaders  were  consulted  in  person!  also  a  written  question¬ 
naire  was  sent  out  to  other  combat  leaders  ranging  in  rank  from 
lieutenant  generals  to  majors.  In  addition,  full  advantage  was  ..l. 
teken  of  reference  materials  available.  He  stated  further  tha 
cowdttee  itself  was  composed  of  experienced  combat  personnel. 

Gen  Kibler  then  explained  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
conducting  .\e  conference.  Colonel  Conley,  .who  was  in  Immediate 
charge  of  the  committee,  would  explain  the  proposed  division  in 
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detail  giving  the  reasons  for  changes  made.  Oen  Elbler  requested 
that  all  questions  be  withh«  Id  until  Colonel  Conley  cocj  «ed  his 
tal!t  r.t  which  tine  the  neat  lag  would  be  open  for  discussion,  ) 

Col  CGif.YEYi 

•  (Colonel  Conley  gave  c  dotrlled  explanation  cf  the  orgnnlsr.t Ion  of 
the  proposed  infantry  division  explaining  the  reasons  for  all  recoa- 
renaed  changes.  A  lrrge  chart  on  the  wall  shoving  the  organization 
0*  the  various  units  of  the  division  woe  referred  to  In  outlining 
the  new  di/ialon.  Several  other  chp.rts  were  dleplcyed  shoving  coo- 
pari  eons  In  armament  and  personnel  between  the  old  rnd  proposed 
divisions. ) 

PI9CUSSICK 

(Koto:  The  following  is  not  ncceecr.rlly  a  verbatim  trnnecr lptlon 
of  vhai  vrs  oald  by  vrrlouc  individuals  et  the  conference.  Sons 
dlscuealon  wee  omitted.  However,  the  conseisaa  of  tne  meeting 
regarding  specific  questions  discussed  is  correctly  shown.) 

Oen  K12LE3: 

•  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  clarified?  We  do  not  want  to  discuss 
the  pros  and  cons  but  vrr.t  to  clear  op  points  that  need  clarifying. 

Gen  PaIIOK: 

■  What  reconnaissance,  if  rny,  is  there  In  the  aroored  regiment? 

Lt  Col  fRII/Si 

■Just  the  reconnaissance  platoons  that  they  hpd  before.  Increased  by 
five  oen  in  erch  plrtoon, 

Oen  KEYES: 

•  Are  the  10^' s  truck-drpvr.  or  scif-nropelled? 

Col  CO.CLEY : 

•  Truck-drawn 

Gor.  KcBP.lDE: 

•  Is  the  nnti-c-ircrr.f t  artillery  self-propelled? 

Gen  KISESRj 

•Yes.  ,  , 

(Conference  adjourned  for  five  r.ir.utee  end  reconvened  c. t  10:  **5.  J 

Gen  K1SLZR: 

■  Wo v  X  am  going  to  rsk  specific  questions  on  which  I  would  like 
yr>ur  vlaw?^  Our  first  one  i  c :  Ie  the  heavy  aacblr.c  gun  nac6eafj‘> 
in  the  horvy  weapons  corsprny  of  the  infantry  battalion? 

Col  KcGAr.R; 

■  It  definitely  Is,  but  we  need  e  better  one,  I  do  not  think  ve 
should  allow  the  mobility  of  tnat  gun  *o  cause  us  to  throw  it  out. 

1  have  seen  it  used  to  stop  attacks  when  other  things  could  not  be 
used.  Host  definitely  ve  should  keep  It. 

Gen  PaTTOH: 

■  Hfve  you  ever  seen  It  used  to  make  pn  attack? 

Col  hcOAUR: 

■  Tes,  at  Anile,  It  did  -wonderful  work.  Couldn't  do  It  with  p 
light  n/chine  gun. 

Gen  R0BZRT90N: 

■  1  personally  don't  agree  that  the  heavy  mcchir.e  gun  la  necessary 
as  an  organic  port  of  the  hepvy  weapons  company,  part lcularly  in 
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the  attack.  I  believe  we  can  meet  the  requirements  by  carrying 
heavy  machine  guns  as  a  part  of  the  organio  battalion  load  in  re¬ 
serve  to  be  employed  only  in  defensive  situations.  You  can  put 
eight  machine  guns  in  one  truck.  In  eleven  months  of  operations 
with  the  Second  Division,  I  never  used  a  heavy  machine  gun  for 
overhead  fire,  ao  far  as  I  know. 

Col  HEIN TOES » 

■  I  concur  with  Colonel  McCarr.  The  men  who  operate  the  weapons 
prefer  the  heavy  machino  gun  as  the  light  machine  gun  barrels  burn 
up  too  easily.  It  is  capable  of  more  sustained  fire.  We  used  it 
quite  often  in  the  attack,  even  in  Sicily  and  going  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  southern  Italy.  However,  wo  do  need  light  maohino  gune 
when  we  are  making  fast  moves  or  going  over  rough  terrain. 

Gen  KEYES i 

■  The  point  ist  Do  you  rant  more  supporting  fire?  If  the  heavy 
machine  gun  is  too  heavy,  you  want  another  weapon.  Sometimes  the 
heavy  gun  is  better  than  the  light.  As  General  Patton  brought  out, 
we  should  not  wed  ourselves  to  a  weapon  right  now.  There  will  be 
improvements.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  say  "yes"  or  "no"  to  this 
question.  It  depends  on  where  the  man  is.  The  smart  solution  is 
to  equip  companies  with  both  types  of  weapons  rather  than  to  choose 
definitely  the  light  or  the  heavy. 

Gen  PATTON: 

■  With  the  weapons  on  hand,  I  agree  with  General  Keyes  for  adopting 
both.  Money  Is  no  object,  t  wish  that  war  could  be  less  bloody. 

It  costs  about  $40,000  for  a  man  to  get  killed.  I f  we  can  keep 
him  from  getting  killed  by  a  few  extra  dollars,  it  is  a  cheap  ex¬ 
penditure.  I  personally  am  more  responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  light  machine  gun  than  any  other  person.  The  tripod  on  the 
heavy  machine  gun  does  not  have  sufficient  flexibility.  If  you  use 
lighter  material,  you  can  make  just  as  good  a  tripod,  I  would  like 
to  ask  some  people  who  know  more  -  at  what  ranges  were  heavy  ma¬ 
chine  guns  used? 

Col  McGARR: 

■  About  200-500  yards. 

Gen  PATTON: 

■  What  I  was  trying  to  bring  out  is:  The  heavy  tripod  which  1  think 
weighs  52  pounds  was  built  for  extreme  accuracy  at  these  ranges. 

We  could  put  a  heavy  machine  gun  on  a  lighter  tripod,  because  at 
that  range  the  light  machine  gun  Is  accurate  enough. 

Col  OSETH: 

■  Discussing  tripods,  the  present  one  won’t  do.  The  present  machine 
guns  are  a  little  bit  outmoded.  We  need  a  dual  purpose  machine 
gun  with  fire  power  of  the  heavy  and  the  mobility  of  the  light  in 
one  weapon. 

Col  HoGARRl 

•  No  nood  a  liquid  typo  of  ooolor,  and  I  would  liko  to  soc  it  im- 
provod  to  give  it  sustained  firo  rowor. 

Oon  KIBLSRi 

■  Ho  can't  do  away  with  tho  heavy  machino  gun,  twt  it  should  be  im¬ 
proved.  I  taks  it  that  that  is  tho  consensus  of  this  mooting. 

(All  agreed.) 

Now  the  next  point  -  Can  tho  heavy  weapons  company  be  eliminated? 
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Gen  RCBFRTSCN  i 

•  Yes,  I  think  8c.  Due  to  wide  frc-ntoges,  it  was  quite  habitual 
to  a  pro  ad  heavy  weapons  like  machine  guns  very  widely,  Why  net 
bring  up  the  weapons  platoon  of  the  rifle  ore ri any  by  adding  g 
couple  of  light  ftaeMnc  puna  ar.d  do  ew&y  with  the  heavy  richine 
gun  company  entirely?  There  are  very  few  battalion  corrr.'.ndera 
whe  would  not  prof  of  four  rifle  cTpanins  with  a  gcoo  weapons 
platcon  in  each.  ncr.pany  to  the  present  organisation,  I  would 
not  give  tty  heavy  mortars  to  the  rifle  cocpaiiy  but  would  keep 
them  in  the  b&ttcllcn  headauartera  company* 

Gen  KIBLLRi 

■  You  would  assign  machine  guns  down  to  the  rifle  company? 

Gen  ROBFRTGOfti 

■  I  Would* 

Col  HEIN  TORS  i 

•  He  should  maintain  a  hc-avy  wtapens  company  and  each  nan  should  bo 
identified  vlth  one  weapon  only,  although  he  should  bo  familiar 
with  them  all* 

Ger.  RCBFT.TSON « 

•  What  percentage  cf  fire  rewor  did  you  develop  from  your  infantry 
weapons  In  attacks? 

Col  McGARR* 

•  he  applied  our  automatic  weapons  95  percent  cf  the  tine,  fioc.otlcea 
ICO  percent, 

Gen  RCB1.RT3CN* 

•  I  don't  believe-  re  v  that;  50  percent  tc  60  p- re«.nt  cf  total  fire 
power  was  used* 

Cel  KcGARRi 

•  My  answer  wes  based  on  automatic  weapons* 

Gen  RCBERTSCNi 

•  I  never  failed  to  be  impressed  as  I  went  free  rear  to  front,  I 
would  see  this  mass  of  artillery  and  tank  destroyers  and  regi¬ 
mental  and  battalion  he ad^uartrre.  At  the  frc-nt  lines  a  sr.all 
number  of  men  weie  carrying  the  attack,  There  *cre  about  1100 
men  in  the  assault  eioner.t,  They  tc?k  90  p-rce-nt  cf  the  casual¬ 
ties,  In  an  infantry  division  they  carry  your  battle.  They  are 
the  people  who  get  you  forward.  Wo  need  more  of  trer.  1  believe 
in  T.cacons  but  I  oIbo  wont  mere  Infantry.  I  want  n  lot  more  in¬ 
fantry*. 

Gen  KKYESi 

■The  percentage  of  casualties  is  very  high  there,  why  not  put  that 
extra  into  weapons  or  8err.<  thing  oth  r  than  that  group? 

Gen  ROBERTSON i 

■  Because  I  wp.nt  then  for  support  and  reserve  units,  *nich  I  never 
h«d  in  eleven  mon-ha  of  ecT.bat.  I  never  had  enough  to  dc  the  Job, 

I  think  we  were  wrong  in  noklr.g  no  provisions  for  rotating  the 
units  in  the  front  line.  This  was  necessary  so  that  wo  could 
build  up  enough  depth  In  the  units.  Wo  must  provide  that  rotation. 

Gen  PATTON i 

•  That’s  .a  f-;rscnal  view.  As  an  infantry  unit  is  now  composed,  the 
rlflc-acn  yet  killed  getting  the  light  rucr.lnc  guns  *nd  60™  ro:- 
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On  PATTON  (rONTtll: 

tars  forward  which  in  turn  get  the  artillery  forward  for 
fighting.  That's  the  way  we  Jlght  now.  Personally,  I'm  in  favor 
of  trying  to  find  loss  bloody  ways  of  fighting. 

Gen  GAY: 

■  Would  you  recommend  another  regiment  of  infantry? 

Con  ROBERTSON: 

■  I  v/ouldn1  t  think  badly  of  that. 

Gon  GAY: 

■  1  would  go  along  witi.  that, 

Gon  ROBERTSON: 

■  Every  division  conmwidor  will  tell  you  tho  same  story.  Ha  couldn't 
rote. to  his  units, 

Gon  KIBLER: 

■  I  believe  that  the  majority  is  in  favor  of  retaining  tho  heavy 
weapons  company.  Do  you  agroo  with  tho  retontion  of  tho  anti-tank 
company,  ns  now  proposed,  armed  with  nino  medium  tanka,  or  would 
you  profor  a  medium  tank  company,  comploto,  organic  in  tho  infantry 
rogimont  in  lieu  of  tho  anti-tank  company? 

Col  IIcGARRi 

■  I  would  like  to  aoa  tho  anti-tank  weapon  improved.  It  should  havo 
lighior  armor  and  moru  spood,  if  posslblo,  for  tho  anti- tcnlc  mis¬ 
sion,  1  don't  boliovo  it  is  nooossary  to  havo  a  tnnlc  eoi'ipnny 
with  n  rogimont.  It  is  bottor  usod  in  a  division  sot-up  .and  oan 
ba  throm  in  whoro  noodod, 

Qon  KIBLERt 

■  Do  you  uant  an  nnti-tnnk  company  and  nodium  tnnks  also? 

Ool  MoQARRi 

■  Yos,  1  want  thorn  in  plaoo  of  tho  57’ s  at  prosont  in  tho  anti-tank 
oonpnny.  I  would  also  liko  to  havo  two  bnttalione  of  tanks" writh 
thu  division  whioh  oould  bo  nttaehod  to  tho  rogimonts, 

Gon  ROBERTSON » 

■  I  would  profor  throo  battalions  in  tho  division  nnd  tnko  both  anti¬ 
tank  and  aannon  oompanios  out  of  tho  rogimonts.  This  uo'ild  provido 
noro  sustainod  power.  You  have  tho  sano  nunbor  of  tanks  but  undor 
oontrallzod  oontrol.  My  organization  would  bo  threo  tank  br.ttnl  lons- 
no  tanks  in  tho  rogimont  -  and  food  thorn  up  as  noodod. 

Gen  McBRIDE : 

■  Are  we  planning  an  armored  or  infantry  division? 

Gen  PATTON: 

■Apropos  of  General  McBride's  statement,  are  we  building  an  armored 
or  Infantry  division?  In  my  opion,  there  is  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  except  one  very  fundamental  one.  In  an  infantry 
division  the  purpose  of  supporting  weapons  -  primarily  tanks  -  is 
to  get  the  infantry  forward.  In  an  armored  division,  the  purpose 
of  the  Infantry  is  to  break  the  tanks  loose. 

Gen  KIBLER : 

■How  many  agree  with  General  Robertson  that  the  anti-tank  and  cannon 
companies  should  be  eliminated  and  replaced  by  tanks  in  the  division 
echelon? 
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Col  KEIiJTOESl 

■  I  do  not  rgree  with  General  Robertson.  I  rm  a  llttlo  radical  on 
thle,  but  I  hnve  my  cntl-tr.nk  conprny  organized  with  bazookas  and 
1  used  it  as  b  bazooka  coraprny. 

Gen  BOBERTSOKl 

■  I  contemplate  the  bazooka  def enae ,  but  I  don't  think  the  anti-tank 
company  i*  necessary. 

Gen  McBRIDEt 

■  Vhy  have  two  different  tank  unite  -  one  trnk  ond  one  rntl-trnk? 

Aren1 1  they  both  the  srjr.e? 

Col  McGaRRi 

■  fee,  they  are  the  enae,  but  It  io  better  is  have  mobile  guns  re 
anti-tank  defense. 

(a  brief  discussion  followed.) 

Col  McGARR: 

■  General  Patton  Is  right.  We  should  have  something  light,  like 
a  weasel,  upon  which  we  could  put  our  recoilless  artillery. 

There  is  need  for  getting  close-in  support.  The  answer  is  lighter 
vehicles  with  a  recollless  weapon  mounted  on  them,  let's  keep  the 
assault  gun  while  making  the  transition. 

Gen  ROBERTSON: 

■  Why  keep  the  anti-tank  company  in  the  infantry  regiment  pending  the 
development  of  a  heavier  weapon  to  take  its  place?  Just  to  keep 
an  anti-tank  company  or  cannon  company  so  that  we  will  have  a 
company  to  place  a  weapon  later  is  fundamentally  wrong.  We  should 
never  keep  a  unit  intact  for  use  of  future  development  of  weapons. 

Gen  KEYES: 

■1  don't  agree,  because  if  you  do  not  retain  the  organization  you 
will  never  get  your  weapon  developed.  You  must  visualize  that 
you  arc  going  to  have  it  tn  order  for  you  to  plan  for  personnel 
requirements.  That's  where  we  ran  into  such  a  snag  on  replace¬ 
ments  . 

0»n  KIBLEHi 

■It  Gocme  that  the  majority  do  not  wrnt  r  trnk  unit  organic  in  the 
Infantry  reglnont  to  replace  the  rntl-trnk  conprny.  All  seem  to 
agree  that  the  beat  cntl-trnk  wonpon  todry  Is  the  nodiun  tenk. 

It  therefore  aeons  to  bo  the  consensus  of  this  mooting  thrt  the 
rntl-trnk  company  should  be  eliminated  from  each  Infantry  regiment 
and  three  tank  conponlea  ahould  be  added  to  the  tank  regiment  at 
dlvlalon  level.  Are  there  rny  who  dlsaent  from  this  solution? 

(Only  one  officer  dissented,) 

Thrt  dispones  of  the  rntl-trnk  eor.nr.ny.  I  will  now  rnk  the  next 
question.  Do  you  agree  with  the  organization  rnd  armament  (six 
rsncult  guns)  proposed  for  the  ernnon  conprny?  If  not,  what  do  you 
recommend? 

Gen  KcBR.DE: 

■  Whrt  lo  the  purpose  of  the  assault  gun  company? 

Col  COI.TEY i 

■  Direct  support  of  the  infrntry.  The  ernnon  company  was  organized 
originally  to  oatlsfy  the  deoire  on  the  nart  of  the  Infrntry  for 
Ir.-.rdlnte  close  support  when  needed,  Thr  artillery  battalion  In 
the  rear  is  r  fire  unit,  and  it  is  Undtslrrble  to  parcel  out  one 
battery. 
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Col  COS  LEI  (CON'D)  i 

■  In  addition  thoy  do  not  llko  to  sand  a  whole  battalion  to  do  a 
littlo  job;  bIjo  tho  infantry  nooda  an  accompanying  gun* 

Con  HoBRIDE: 

■  Don't  you  thlpk  that  goo  a  back  to  World  Tar  I  whon  wo  wore  bus- 
pioloua  of  'artlllory  support?  Thoro  ia  nothing  that  tho  cannon 
eonpany  can  do  that  tho  organic  artlllory  oan' t  do  aa  woll. 


Gon  BAUER: 

■  loo,  it  starred  in  tho  first  World  War  nhon  thoro  waa  a  dor.iand  fron 
tho  front  lino  i'or  accompanying  gun 3.  At  that  particular  ti:.io  no 
did  not  havo  a  syaton  of  oporation  and  firo-dirootion  that  wo  now 
havo;  also  it  waa  truo  that  tho  infantry  did  not  got  tho  support 
fron  ita  artlllory  that  it  should  havo  gotten.  Tho  cannon  eonpany 
must  havo  an  armorod  vehicle  capoblo  of  dircot  firo.  Ita  place  is 
with  tho  infantry.  Personally,  I  boliovo  that  you  probably  nood 

an  assault  vonpon, 

Gon  ROBERTSON  i 

■  If  you  want  diroct  fiio,  how  about  your  supporting  tanks?  You 
aro  duplicating  yoursolf  ao  it  ia  now. 

Con  HoBRIDE: 

■  Training  ia  ono  thing,  coordination  13  another.  With  duo  roapoct 
for  tho  infantry,  thoy  can't  train  cannon  conpanioa. 

Col  MoGARR: 

■  Wo  had  a  auporb  cannon  company.  Wo  trnlnod  now  mon  that  oomo  in, 

I  still  think  wo  should  havo ' soraothing  to  fill  in  tho  gap  for  spood 
whon  comnunlcntiona  givo  out.  Wo  lost  a  lot  of  artlllory  obaorvors 
and  radios. 

Gon  PATTON: 

■  You  loso  communication  whon  thoy  got  wot  at  rivor  crossings  and 
landings. 

'  I, 

Gon  KEYES:  K 

■  With  on  incroaao  in  tank  battalions,  can't  you  thon  got  that  im- 
modiato  support  from  tho  tanks  that  aro  attnohod  to  you? 

Col  MoGARR: 

■  Wo  could  if  thoy  could  got  thoro  fast  onough, 

Gon  ROBERTSON: 

■  Is  thoro  anything  o  cannon  company  can  do  that  a  105nm  can't  do? 

Col  McCARR: 

•  Nothing  oxcopt  that  it's  moro  tinoly  if  tho  artlllory  is  not 
functioning,  Gonoral, 

Col  H2INTGE3: 

■  I  want  the  cannon  company. 

Con  KIBLERl 

•  How  many  think  wo  should  havo  a  connon  company? 

(Tho  majority  votod  in  favor.) 

Gon  KIBLER: 

■  Is  tho  prosont  assault  gun  tho  bost  woapon  wo  havo  now? 
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Col  HoGARRi 

■  Yoa,  but  no  wont  aonothing  bottor. 

Col  HE1NTGSS: 

■  Thoao  little  guns  could  go  anyplace  I  wonted  then  to  go, 

Gon  KIBLERi 

■  If  that  wonpon  la  tho  noin  weapon ,  do  wo  noad  a  snallor  vioapon  for 
ra.vor  crossings  ond  landings,  ond  what  should  it  bo? 

Gen  McBRIDE: 

■  That  Jeep-rocket  would  be  Ideal.  1  have  only  seen  it  in  the  movie's. 

Gon-.KIBLER: 

■  It  soona  tho  majority  boliovss  wo  should  rotoin  tho  cannon  company 
but  that  it  should  bo  oquippod  with  a  bottor  weapon.  For  tho 
prosont,  is  tho  assault  gun  aoooptablel 

(Tho  majority  agrood.) 

Gon  KIW.ERi 

■  That  concludoa  tho  cannon  sorpony  probloci. 

Conforonoo  roeossod  at  1200  for  lunehocn, 

Conforonco  roaunod  at  1330, 

Gon  KIBLERx 

■  As  to  tho  tank  quostion,  it  appoarr  that  tho  majority  boliovos  wo 
should  havo  a  throo-battallon  roginont,  eliminating  tho  anti-tank 
company.  It  is  r.y  understanding  that-  is  tho  consensus  of  tho 
mooting  now, 

(All  agrood.) 

Gon  KIBLERi 

■  Tho  noxt  question  ooncorno  tho  artlllory.  Is  thoro  any  dissontion 
from  tho  proposod  artlllory  sot-up,  adding  ono  battalion  of  15*>nm 
howltzors? 

Gen  PATTON: 

■  How  do  you  want  those  guns  moved,  McBride? 

Gen  McBRIDE: 

■  Light  artillery,  self-propelled.  I  want  to  know  one  thing  that 
a  lowed  gun  con  do  better  than  a  self-propelled  gun? 

Cen  BALMEK: 

■  Pieces  that  are  supporting  a  division  of  this  typ«  ,.  ..st  follow  the 
Infantry.  They  must  go  places  where  se) f-prope 1  I eo  will  not  go. 
When  you  put  the  Infantry  across  the  river  you  have  to  have  a  big 
bridge  to  get  the  heavy  stuff  across,  but  you  can  put  the  lighter 
stuff  up  faster.  We  have  most  of  the  weight  on  the  side  of  towed 
artillery.  My  reasons  are  these:  towed  has  been  able  to  do  every¬ 
thing  that  Is  required  by  the  infantry  division.  You  can  conceal 
and  dig  in  the  towed  piece  much  easier.  The  M-7  self-propelled 
gun  will  not  fire  h I gh-angl e- f I  re  and  Is  difficult  to  conceal. 

The  Infantry  division  does  not  move  as  far  or  ss  fast  as  the  ar¬ 
mored  division.  The  organization  is  the  same:  three  lights  and 
two  mediums.  These  are  the  reasons  behind  It. 

Gen  McBRIDE: 

■  I  don't  find  many  reasons  there.  Ilcsj  are  you  going  to  put  infan- 
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uen  McERIDE  (CCNTU)» 

try  across?  The  .artillery  can  shoot  n  lot  farthor  across,  you 
don't,  outside  of  a  few  areas,  have  to  worry  about  concealment. 

You  can  conceal  anything  in  Europe,  The  only  place  where  towed 
vehicles  are  bettar  is  on  icy  roads,  I  don't  see  any  advantage  in 
the  towed  weapon. 

Gen  PATTON « 

■  Another  point  *  and  my  imagination  may  be  too  vivid.  In  the  next 
war  owing  to  the  certainty  of  the  proximity  fuse,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  gun  or  any  other  weapon  which  sits  to  fight  can  be  with* 
out  head  cover.  I  personally  questioned  the  Junior  officers  in 
the  5th  Infantry  Division  who  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  self- 
propelled  guns. 


Gen  McBRIDEt 

■  The  4th  Division  had  both.  Universally  everyone  regretted  the 
time  they  turned  in  the  self-propelled  for  towed  guns. 

Col  HEINTGESt  ,,  J  X.  . 

■  1  would  like  one  battalion  of  105' s  self-propelled  and  the  rest 

towed.  ^ 

Gen  KIBIIRt  ’  , .  ,  . 

■  The  majority  of  this  meeting  seems  to  favor  self-propelled  artil¬ 
lery. 


Col  MACDONAIDt 

■  I  think  that  is  the  answer.  I  am  personally  in  favor  of  self- 
propelled  artillery,  but  I  am  no  authority. 

Gen*-°a™w°t.he  fence  en  this  question.  I  want  semo  information  on 
aolf-propelled.  My  experience  with  my  own  tanks  was  tha.  on  all 
long  moves  -  250  miles  or  so  -  the  tank  battalions  got  through 
only  50)t,  but  tho  artillery  all  got  through.  The  maintenance 
problem  must  be  licked  better  than  it  has  been. 

G*  ■Wc^also  have  a  medium  maintenance  company  which  we  didn't  have 
before. 


^■You^re* adding  to  the  maintenance  of  the  division  when  you  put 
so  many  half-tracks  on  the  vehicles. 

Gen  TATTCSj  _ _ 

■  It  isn't  an  awful  lot.  How  many  guns  are  there? 


Gen  McBRIDEj  t 

■  Fifty-four  guns  in  three  battalions. 


Gen  ROBfRTSONl 

■  I  would  be  in  favor 


of  it  myself  outside 


of  the  maintenance  factor. 


Gen  KEYES* 

•  He  must  expect  development 


and  improvements 


in  maintenance  factors. 


^■I^Suke  to  raise  a  further  question  on  the  artillery  setup. 

$ou  put  a  155mfn  battalion  in  there  on  the  basis  that 

lh.t  was  always  used  with  tho  division  should  be  organic.  Is  that 


correct? 
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Gon  KIBLER. 

■  That  is  one  of  the  footers  considered. 

Gen  ROBERTSON  i 

■  Actually  I  don't  think  X  can  remember  the  time  when  I  didn't  have 
tr.c  additional  battalions  of  155'a  supporting  me  from  corps.  Why 
shouldn't  vo  have  three  battalions  of  155'a? 

Gen  P ATTCN i 

■  Thoro  la  another  argument  which  is  vory  revolutionary  and  I  only 
bring  it  forward  to  give  another  viewpoint.  Owing  to  the  very  low 
casualties  in  artillery  in  comparison  with  infantry,  I  a»  not  sure 
there  should  be  any  artillery  In  tho  infantry  division  -  certainly 
not  mediums. 

Gen  KIBLFRi 

■  The  majority  opinion  of  the  committee  seems  to  favor  the  one  extra 
battalion  of  155mm  howitzers.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  feels  we 
should  have  more  artillery! 

(All  were  satisfied.) 

Gen  KEYES s 

■  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  experts  why  the  155mm  howitzer  should 
not  also  he  aelf-propellod.  Aren't  the  advantages  the  same?  Most 
of  General  McBride's  discussion  simply  answered  the  objections  to 
the  towed.  What  oro  tho  advantages  of  having  self-propelled  155mni 
howitzers? 


Gen  GAY? 

■  How  about  the  ability  to  fire? 


Gen  McBRIDE? 

■That's  oxnctly  tho  case.  He  don't  know  anything  about  It. 
it  would  be  hoavior  than  the  105. 


I  think 


Lt  Col  BROWN? 

■  Tho  105  is  limited  to  45-dcgroo  elevation. 

155. 


1  don't  know  about  the 


Gen  PATTON? 

■  Tho  155  can  have  tho  same  elevation. 


uuu  wn*  »  «  , 

■Our  problem  la  to  recommend  a  proposed  infantry  division  baaed  on 
cxpericnco  in  this  theater.  No  one  of  us  has  had  any  cxporicnco 
with  155mm  howitzers,  self-propelled. 

Gon  KEYES? 

■  Do  we  want  solf-propollod  artillery  as  a  result  of  experience? 


Gon  KIBLERt  ,,  .... 

■  Wo  have  had  no  oxporionoo  with  self-propelled  155' •« 


Ce«  I  Recommend  that  If  the  ballistic  quality  of  the  155mm  howitzer 
self-propelled  gun  is  not  Inferior  to  tho  towed  155  howitzer,  tnen 
lt  should  bo  adopted. 

(All  agreed.) 


Gen  P ATTCN?  ,  , 

■  What  Is  tho  number  of  guns  in  a  battery  of  155  bi 
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Con  BAIAGRt 

■  Four.  Solf-propollod  would  bo  six. 

Con  MoBRIDEi 

■  Shy  not  havo  six  towod  piocoa? 

Gon  BAIMERi 

■  Most  pooplo  would  rathor  havo  four  piocoa  towod  than  3lx  piooos 
solf-propollod, 

(Sono  discussion  follorrod.) 

Con  KIBLERi 

■  It  is  a  quostion  of  tho  six-gun  battory  now.  It  appoars  to  bo  tho 
oonsonsus  of  this  mooting  that  wo  should  havo  it.  Is  thoro  anybody 
who  diasonts  fron  that  viow? 

(No  dissent.) 

Con  KIBLERi 

■  Our  noxt  quostion  is  in  rolation  to  anti-aircraft  artillory.  Do 
you  prefor  ono  battalion  assignod  or  a  rogimont  of  two  battalions? 

Ool  BAILEIi 

■  Tho  study  of  anti-aircraft  artillory  for  tho  futuro  night  bo 
eallod  wandoring  into  a  roaln  of  fantasy.  So  havo  typos  of  woapons 
which  tho  onomy  usod  in  this  war  that  noro  or  loss  portond  tho 
trend  of  tho  futuro.  Thoro  aro  going  to  bo  supersonic  ndesilos  of 
all  typos  liko  tho  V-l  and  V-2,  So  had  occasion  to  visit  tho  Brit¬ 
ish  oxporinontal  station  whoro  thoy  aro  oxporimonting  with  capturod 
V-21  a,  and  thoy  aro  vory  enthusiastic  about  tho  futuro  of  thorn, 

in  incroaso  in  thoir  accuracy  and  tho  damage  that  can  bo  inflicted 
can  bo  oxpootod.  Wo  havo  reason  to  boliove  that  tho  V-l  typo  of 
pilotless  aircraft  (PAC)  will  bo  usod  oxtonsivoly  in  ran  go  and 
thoir  effectiveness  nlll  bo  incroaaod.  Thoy  trill  bo  usod  as  nuch^ 
against  front-lino  troops  no  thoy  woro  in  roar  areas.  Jot-propol- 
lol  planes  woro  dovolopod  to  qulto  a  high  lovol  at  tho  olonc  of  tho 
war  to  a  apood  of  600  nilos  por  hour,  but  spoods  havo  incroasod 
alnco  thon.  Thoy  will  bo  Incroasod  to  as  much  as  1,000  nilos  por 
hour.  Our  studios  show  that  wo  do  havo  to  tr\ko  tills  into  consid¬ 
eration.  Tho  V-2  wont  at  a  spood  of  3,000  nilos  por  hour.  Wo 
havo  no  woapon  that  con  combat  it.  Lots  of  our  woapons  in  tho 
futuro  otlll  havo  to  bo  dovolopod.  Anothor  thing  that  boars  on 
this  pioturo  is  radar.  Radar  was  dovolopod  for  75m  guns.  In 
Ootobor  of  last  yoar,  thoy  had  small  radar  which  was  usod  with 
snallor  caliber  automatic  woapons,  Tho  75nn  gurywo  fool,  is  tho 
ono  typo  of  woapon  to  roplnco  tho  40m  gun,  Tho  English  found  it 
very  offootivo,  and  wo  mado  good  uso  of  it  in  this  war.  It  is  tno 
largoat  woapon  that  oan  uso  a  pozit  f’.uo,  Tho  radar,  howovor,  did 
havo  sono  def iolonolos .  Thoy  aro  dovoloping  lnfra-rod  dotooting 
instrumonts  which  will  roplaco  radar  ovontually.  It  will  olinlnato 
nany  of  tho  things  that  wo  hnvo  found  wrong  with  radar, 

I  think  that  wo  havo  to  tompor  tho  conclusions  that  wo  nako  from 
this  war  with  caution  for  tho  sinplo  roason  that  tho  Gomans  had 
1700  pianos  and  tho  Allios  11,300  on  D-Day.  It  was  a  sovon  to 
ono  superiority  in  tho  air.  The  conclusions  wo  draw  from  this  war 
aro  not  tho  onoa  that  wo  should  uso  booauao  wo  must  oxpoot  to  go 
against  on  onomy  in  tho  noxt  war  who  will  havo  parity  in  tho  air. 
Tho  anti-aircraft  with  all  of  tho  numorous  typos  of  woapons  wo 
havo  had  has  made  us  tho  jack  of  all  trades  and  tho  mastor  of  not 
too  many,  Wo  havo  oono  out  trying  to  standardize  our  oquipnont 
and  woapons  and  trying  to  oliminnto  some  of  thorn. 
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Col  BAILEY  (CONTD)i 

■  This  is  what  wo  havo  ovclvod,  two  typos  of  roginonta*  (ono) 

a  roglnont  of  two  battalions  of  90m  guns,  nobiloj  (two)  a  rogi- 
nont  of  two  battalions  of  autonatio  woapons,  four  bettorios  oaoh. 
Typo  of  wonpom  in  an  autonatio  roginont,  wo  will  havo  a  75m 
autonatio  cannon  or  a  full-track  low  armored  vohiolo,  solf-pro¬ 
pollod.  Mo  will  havo  a  quad-nount  20m  gun  to  roplaco  tho  prosont 
50m  gun.  Vo  will  havo  t\to  battalions  of  four  battorioa  oaoh 
and  in  oach  battalion,  33  full-track  solf-propollod  armorod  75’ s. 

In  tho  prosont  autonatio  woapons  battalion,  thoro  cio  32-40* a  and 
32  quad-nount a,  olthor  towod  or  half-tracks.  Thoy  woro  out  down 
boforo  tho  Normandy  invasion  by  16.  Our  rogioont  will  havo  64- 
75' s  (SP)  and  64-20nn  quad -counts.  During  tho  Battlo  of  tho  Bulgo, 
thoy  did  not  have  onough  anti-aircraft  and  had  to  coll  back  to  Com 
Z  for  noro.  Some  that  caao  up  wore  soni-mobilo.  Mo  fool  all  our 
woapons  should  bo  usoful  in  any  sort  of  an  omorgoncy.  Anbthor 
thing,  gontlonon,  I  would  liko  to  point  out  tho  fact  that  whon  an 
infantry  division  has  had  rough  action  for  a  whilo,  it  must  havo  a 
rest  and  novos  to  a  roar  area.  Thoy  did  in  the  Ninth  Army,  Tho 
anti-aircraft  providod  protoetion  for  thorn  whon  thoy  woro  thoro 
and  thoro  was  no  rost  at  all  for  tho  anti-aircraft  gunners,  If 
cnony  air  action  woro  stronger  tho  pooplo  up  front  would  havo 
cracked.  Fiold  artlllory  will  have  anothor  battalion  and  wo  must 
protoet  tho  artlllory.  If  wo  aro  to  hAVo  four  battorios  of  anti¬ 
aircraft  to  fivo  battalions  of  field  artlllory,  how  oon  wo  do  it? 

Gan  PATTON  i 

■  Solf-propollod  armorod  guns  do  not  nood  anti-airoraft  protootion. 
Tho  solf-propollod  gun  romovos  tho  nooossity  of  covoring  it* 

Col  BAILEY* 

■  Tho  roginont  wo  hopo  to  havo  in  tho  infantry  division  has  approx¬ 
imately  1400  non.  I  want  to  inpross  on  you  tho  tromondous  firo 
powor  this  unit  would  havo.  All  of  you  in  divisions  eortalnly 
malo  uso  of  anti-aircraft  for  ground  missions. 

Gon  KIBLER* 

■  Tho  oonnittoo  folt  that  wo  roally  had  not  oloorly  ostablishod 
roquirononts  for  anti-aircraft  in  this  thoator,  owing  to  tho  small 
soolo  of  air  opposition,  J7o  did  inhorit  oxporionco  from  tho  Modi- 
torrnnoon  Thoator  vihoro  thoro  was  air  opposition  and  ono  battalion 
por  division  was  about  what  soomod  to  bo  roquirod  thoro.  Suoh  do- 
nands  for  additional  ontl-nircrof t  in  tho  Europoan  Thoator  of  Oper¬ 
ations  ns  oxistod  nay  havo  boon  lnfluoncod  by  lack  of  fiold  ortil- 
lory  ammunition,  Tho  commit too  roali*os  that  pianos  will  fly  fost- 
or  and  fastor  but  folt  that  lnprovonont  in  anti-aircraft,  night  koop 
paco  with  this.  Would  you  profor  a  roginont  of  two  battalions? 
ThoBo  in  favor  of  a  roginont  ralso  your  hand, 

(Nono  fnvorod  it.) 

Oon  KIBLER* 

■  Do  you  agroo  with  tho  organic  assignment  of  an  onginoor  roginont 
of  two  battalions  to  tho  division? 

Gon  KEYES* 

■  I  don’t  soo  any  roasen  for  it.  It's  just  a  oaso  of  taking  engi¬ 
neers  and  assigning  them  organically  to  the  regiment.. 

Col  HEINTGESl 

■  Englnoors  should  bo  spool  alists.  Mo  don't  want  them  up  frontj 
thoro  will  be  too  many  casualties. 
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G on  KIBLEJU 

■  Does  anybody  want  engineers  organic  in  the  infantry  regime  nt? 

(None  favored  it,) 

Gon  McBRlDE i 

■  I  didn’t  find  a  great  deficiency  oi  enginoers,  I  would  like  tc 
see  a  battalion  of  feur  companies  inatend  of  throo  working  oom- 
paniea  sc  tbit  I  could  have  an  oxtro  company  wh«  n  running  into 
roada  whora  there  la  mining  or  demolition  to  be  done,  I  didn't 
object  to  oerpa  engineers  working  in  my  area.  I  had  a  lot  of  engi¬ 
neer  work  but  wo  did  not  use  the  prisoner  of  war  labor  that  was 
available, 

Gon  DAVIDSON* 

■The  engineers  wore  placed  in  support  of  division,  not  attached. 

When  we  put  a  ooimany  of  engineers  wit!',  caoh  regimental  combat 
team,  we  got  little  engineer  work  out  of  them.  The  division  engi¬ 
neers  lost  flexibility  because  of  their  spread  among  the  three 
regimental  combat  tears, 

Gen  KEYES* 

■  You  need  the  engineers  and  you  don’t  havo  enough  of  them.  With 
all  this  extra  arrr.or,  cto* ,  you  will  hive  to  augment  the  one  bat¬ 
talion  of  engineers,  I  personally  think  we  need  more  engineers 
than  w©  have  now, 

Gen  McBRIDE I 

■  I  prefer  to  give  the  engineers  to  army  and  attach  them  whon  neces¬ 
sary. 

Col  McGARR: 

■  The  necessity  of  engineers  varies  with  the  terrain. 

Gen  McERIDEi 

■  I  wculd  like  to  see  four  companies  in  one  battalion. 

Gen  GAY* 

■  Exporlonce  proves  that  we  need  three  engineer  battalions  for 
each  division.  Our  question  ther.  is  whether  two  of  those  biv- 
talione  should  be  in  division  and  one  in  the  corps,  or  one  in  the 
division  and  two  in  the  corps. 

Gen  KIBLE31! 

■  Are  there  any'  other  views?  I  will  ask  you  to  indicate  if  you 
are  in  favor  of  the  twe -battalion  regiment. 

(The  ficJ'Tity  voted  in  favor. ) 

Gen  KIBLERi 

■Will  the  incorporation  of  a  tank  regiment  and  engineer  regiment 
result  in  n  proper  balance  with  respect  to  the  infantry  strength 
of  tho  infantry  division?  In  ether  words,  have  we  put  in  any 
elements  cut  of  proportion  to  the  infantry  strength? 

Gen  RCBmTSOWj 

■  Ycu  certainly  have,  Whst  you  want  is  infantry  in  depth  which 
this  organization  docs  not  provide. 

Gen  Uc BRIDE* 

■  It  only  gives  you  width  if  ycu  add  more  infantry. 
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Gen  ROBERTSON i 

•  During  tho  war  w*  had  \o  pat  replacement*  into  the  line  immediate¬ 
ly.  What  we  shaild  have  done  with  these  men  was  to  keep  them  in  a 
reinforcement  battalion.  You  have  got  to  have  flcnewhere  behind  you 
acne  men  who  ax6  trained  and  ready  to  step  up  as  platoon  leaders. 

Col  kcGARRi 

■I  would  like  one  behind  my  regiment  to  use  fcr  what  it  la  meant 
to  be  ueed  for  -  replacement, 

Gen  ROBERTSON I 

■  l£  you  put  that  reinforcement  (replaoement)  battalion  behind  eaoh 
regiment  you  will  not  have  a  combat  battalion, 

Gen  PaTTCHi 

•You  don*t  have  to  limit  the  alee  of  the  replacement  battalion  we 
have  shown  In  the  proposed  infantry  division.  The  replacements 
come  in  there  end  the  returnees  go  lr.  there  too. 

Gen  ROBERTSON « 

■  And  your  battle  exhaustion  cases  go  in  there.  It  i6  a  fact  that 
front-line  unitti  fought  under-strength.  Re  must  dc  something  about 
that.  You  can't  expect  the  Infantry  to  carry  on  sustained  aotion 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  under  any  such  organisation  like 
that. 

Qen  ALL£Nr 

•Of  course,  there  was  a  general  shortage  of  replacements  in  this 
war.  No  matter  how  many  replacement  battalions  you  might  have  had 
there  were  not  enough  men  to  put  in  then. 

Gen  ROBERTSON l 

■You  have  got  to  have  some  system  in  your  organisation  to  let  you 
ir.tegrite  the  men  into  your  organitation.  It  is  fundamentally 
wrong  to  replace  nen  on  the  front  linos.  It  ie  unfair. 

Gen  P ATTCN  i 

•  It’s  murder. 

(At  this  point  there  was  some  discussion  cf  the  possibility  of 
providing  a  fourth  platoon  in  each  rifle  company.) 

Gen  KIBUERs 

■I  would  like  to  determine  who  is  in  favor  of  one  reinforcement 
battalion  in  a  division  ae  we  have  it.  Please  indicate  by  raising 
your  hand, 

(Dajority  wjs  in  favor.) 

Gen  XIHLERs 

■  Who  prefers  four  platoons  in  a  rifle  company? 

(None  in  favor.) 

Gen  XIBLERi 

■The  meeting  is  now  open  for  any  other  dlooussion. 

Col  BI jDLEj 

■I  Invito  further  consideration  of  the  cavalry  element  of  the  di¬ 
vision.  This  troop  ( pointing  to  chart)  is  a  gre^t  imorervonent 
over  the  former  troop,.  In  the  first  place,  the  platoon  is  stronger 
and  has  within  it  a  small  rifle  element  ready  to  fight  on  the 
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Col  BIDOLE  (CONTD) » 

ground.  There  uro  four  cf  thc3c  platoons,  Finally  tho  v/holc  troop 
is  ccnr.or«iod  by  q  ra’er.  Tho  reason  is  th-it  a  captain/  .ro  found, 
decs  net  havo  oncuph  rank  ar.l  prestige  to  iv.ko  Ms  opinions  felt. 

In  addition  that  troop  was  definitely  inoffeetivo  In  cental,  In 
sor.o  cases  it  was  reinferbod  and  nado  into  a  task  fcrco#  11113  or¬ 
ganisation  was  proposed  by  a  sub-ccnMttoo  working  on  ncchanlzud 
cavalry.  It  v?as  tho  consensus  that  a  dquadren  was  not  wanted;  tut. 
that  a  stranger  troop  was  wanted;  hewover,  thoro  is  sore  ilnority 
who  fools  there  should  bo  a  squadron.  Tho  squadron  we  rocomoni 
has  thr-o  cavalry  treeps  a9  in  r.y  chart  without  tho  extra  pla¬ 
toons  and  -.Titneut  thoso  supporting  platoons,  (Explains  chart  and 
calls  Cclcnel  Macdonald,  a  troop  comar.dor.) 

Col  MICXNAIDj 

■I  fool  Vv?y  strongly  that  tho  present  reconnaissance  treep  was  net 
able  tc  i fern  tho  nissicr.s  to  which  it  was  assigned,  7c  had  to 
rein  fcrco  than.  Thoy  just  'll  net  have  tho  fighting  pcuur  to  do 
those  jobs,  with  treeps  cf  that  kind,  ar.d  only  a  captain  in  cod- 
nar,d#  we  noro  not  ablo  to  build  up  non  ‘/lth  oxporisneo  or.cugh  in 
cavalry  to  provide  nen  v/lth  tactical  ability  to  do  the  job,  I 
rocor^pcr.d  a  squadron  with  a  lieutenant  colcr.ol  cor.*. or. ding*  I  don’t 
think  the t  a  cavalry  squadron  is  too  largo,  Tho  present  organiza¬ 
tion,  I  think,  is  nothing  but  a  conprociso,  feu  have  not  increas¬ 
ed  tho  fighting  strength  cf  tho  troop,  but  as  the  chart  shews, 
just  added  a  littlo* 

Gen  KI3LER: 

■  Is  thoro  any  father  discussion? 

Gen  McBHlDE: 

■  I  go  for  extra  cavalry  instead  cf  tine  ether  things  ro  hove  added. 

7q  r.ood  core  cavalry  reconnaissance, 

Gon  KI5LER: 

■  TThat  wculd  a  squadron  consist  cf? 

Cel  BIDDLE: 

■( Colonel  Biddlo  here  explains  the  chart,)  This  is  a  squadron 
within  a  rogircr.t.  It  deos  not  have  a  service  elcr.ant  '..hich  would 
bo  added  tc  hoi ’.quarters.  Thoro  -.Till  bo  three  cavalry  troops, 
divided  into  throe  cavalry  platoons.  Also  a  rifle  troop  organ¬ 
ized  into  throe  rifle  pl.a tc-cns  an  ':  a  nor>or  platcor..  (Golonol 
Bidllo  produces  another  chart  shewing  tho  cavalry  platoon  and 
oxplnins  it.)  * , 

Gon  ROBERTSON1: 

■  Hc.7  about  taking  tho  roconnals9anco  clorjont  fren  tho  division  and 
putting  it  in  the  corps?  I7o  rrust  oithor  have  nor.  in  the  division 
cr  neno  r.t  all.  Consideration  should  be  givon  to  having  a  group 
in  tho  corps  and  putting  then  In  front  cf  tho  division  when  tho 
situation  arises, 

Gon  HcBF.JDEi 

•  I  disagroo  with  tho  preniso  that  you  only  nood  than  when  tho 
situation  arises, 

Gon  ROBERTSON  i 

■  If  you  can  reach  back  In  corps  and  pull  out  q  aqua-iron  and  group, 
isn’t  this  afir  typo  unit  that  you  can  call  for  whon  noodod  and  not 
havo  all  tho  tir.o?  I  would  rathor  havo  nothing  than  Just  a  troop 
bocauso  it  isn’t  onough  to  -do  tho  Job, 
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Gon  GAT* 

■  Let's  ask  k&cdcnald  about  that. 

Col  klACDCVALDl 

■  Fran  tho  time  I  took  command  of  a  group  until  tho  end  of  the  war, 
there  was  nover  a  nlnu*-e  whon  my  squadron  was  not  in  use  by  tho 
corps.  The  group  I  had  was  never  a  normal  cavalry  group.  The 
dccrnnd  for  cavalry  Squadrons  was  never  not,  1  think  wo  need  thorn 
ell  tho  time. 

Gen  PATTCN* 

■  I  would  like  to  ask  throe  questions  which  are  off  the  subject* 
first,  hos  anybody  ever  soon  a  gun  sling  used  for  shooting  in 
action?  We  can  save  much  money  and  leather  If  we  don't  make  the 
sling.  Second,  has  anyone  ever  seen  a  eight  set  in  ooobatT  I 
have  asked  a  number  of  offloers  and  they  have  never  seen  a  eight 
set.  Wo  make  an  instrument  that  nobody  uees.  Third,  we  did  a 
great  deal  of  night  fighting  and  fighting  in  eArly  morning  and 
snow  •  ia  the  pocpslght  the  proper  flight  for  that  kird  of  fight¬ 
ing? 

(Seme  discussion  followed.) 

Ger.  ROBERTSON* 

■  We  must  tench  a  man  tho  poeslbilitieo  of  a  weapon  and  give  him 
confidence  in  it. 

Gen  PATTCNi 

■  I  flee  no  sense  In  eights  beyond  300  yirds.  Is  there  objection 
to  having  ell  veapons  which  ahoot  projectilefl-mortars,  cannons, 
etc.  -  use  the  same  nomenclature  and  system  of  laying? 

Gen  UcBRIDE* 

■Thcrc'a  not  only  no  objection  but  it's  important, 

Gen  EIBLERi 

■  To  corse  back  to  the  subject,  I  believe  you  feel  that  there  should 
be  a  cavalry  squadron  in  the  division,  Bfl  on  the  chart.  Anybody 
dissent? 

(No  dlsoente) 

Any  other  points  to  discuss? 

Gen  kcBRIDE* 

■Hew  about  radar  companies  and  antl-mortar  peoplol 
Gen  BAUEU 

■Anti-aircraft  artillery  have  most  of  the  radar.  Place  ridar 
detection  in  the  division  and  not  in  the  corps. 

(No  further  discussion.) 

Gen  PATTON* 

■I  would  like  to  thank  both  the  visiting  officers  and  members  of 
The  Beard  for  tho  remarkable  intelligence  shown.  Also  for  tha  very 
hard  work  which  haa  been  put  lute  the  study  and  I  wish  to  reitorats 
th*t  this  study  is  not  a  result  of  The  Board,  but  the  result  of  a 
large  number  of  people  mentioned  on  these  pages.  It  goos  down  to 
including  captains  and  majors. 

The  conference  adjourned  it  1600* 
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Infantry  Regiment,  Infantry  Division  World  War  n,  1  December  1945 


Source:  General  Board,  ETO 
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105  Howitzer  Battalion,  Infantry  Division,  1  December  194 
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155  Howitzer  Battalion,  Infantry  Division,  1  December  1945 
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Engineer  Regiment,  Infantry  Division,  1  December  1945 
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Medical  Battalion,  Infantry  Division  -  1  December  1945 
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Armored  Division,  Organic  Composition 


t. 

1  March 
1942 

n 

15  Sept 
1943 

HI 

24  Jan 

1945 

Entire  Division 

Dlvieioo  Headquarter* 

Hq  A  Hq  Co.  Cttmbat  Command  "A" 

Hq  A  Hq  Co,  Cbmbat  Command  " B" 

Hq,  Reserve  Command 

14.620 

m 

41 

41 

lfiaill 

144 

U 

fil 

i 

10.670 

114 

22 

44 

0 

Armored  Component 

UA! 

i.  lil 

LlOO 

(  1  Armored  Regiments,  each: 

2,424 

Hq  A  Ho  Company 

U2 

Reconnaissance  Company 

202 

Be  nice  Company 

191 

Maintenance  Company 

190 

Tank  Battalion  (Medium)  (two) 

699 

Hq  A  Hq  Company 

132 

Tank  Company  (Medluml(thrae) 

149 

Tank  Battalion  (Light) 

473 

Mq  A  Hq  Company 

143 

Tank  Company  ( t  ight)  (three) 

110 

3  Tank  Battallone,  each 

729 

700 

Hq  A  Hq  Company 

147 

140 

Service  Company 

110 

115 

Tank  Company  (Medium)  (three) 

122 

117 

Tank  Company  (Light) 

07 

94 

Infrntry  Component 

2.399 

3.003 

2,986 

Armored  Infantry  Regiment 

a.  389 

Hq  A  Hq  Company 

138 

Service  Company 

151 

Armored  Infantry  Bn,  (three) 

700 

1,001 

905 

Hq  A  Hq  Company 

160 

173 

109 

Service  Company 

76 

7.3 

RlQ*  Compai.y  (thr*a) 

170 

251 

251 

Artillary  Component 

i.«» 

1. 62Q 

Hq  Division  Artillery 

21 

95 

Armored  Held  Artillery 

Battalion  (thraei 

709 

634 

610 

Hq  A  Hq  Battary 

173 

111 

109 

Service  Battery 

162 

93 

89 

FI  ring  Battery  (threal 

128 

110 

105 

Auxiliary  Untie 

4,831 

4,4ii 

2^21 

Division  Hq  Company 

111 

139 

115 

Division  Service  Company 

100 

Band 

68 

58 

Signal  Company 

!M 

302 

293 

Reconretisance  Battalion 

872 

936 

004 

Engineer  Battalion 

1.174 

083 

600 

Division  Train* 

1.949 

1,  373 

1.  316 

Hq  A  Hq  Company 

199 

103 

99 

Maintenance  Battalion 

073 

702 

732 

Supplv  Battalion 

414 

Medical  Battalion 

502 

417 

400 

Ml  Mllllary  Police  Platoon 

91 

07 

Attached  Medical 

m 

241 

254 

Attached  Chaplain 

11 

4 

Principal  Equipment 

Medium  Tanks 

292 

180 

106 

Llgnt  Tanka 

150 

77 

77 

lOh-mm  Howitrer*.  self -propel  lad 

54 

M 

54 

cai.  30  Machine  Qune 

291 

400 

434 

cal-  60  Machine  Ouns 

103 

404 

302 

cai-  45  Submachine  Ouns 

a.  i«o 

2.603 

2.611 

Carbines 

0.042 

5,290 

5.051 

cal-  30  RlOas 

1,625 

2.093 

2,040 

|  Antitank  Rocket  Launchers 

607 

609 

Carriers,  Half-track 

733 

601 

408 

Vehicle*,  ail  types  (except  boata 

and  ali  craft) 

3,030 

2.063 

2,270 

Source  T/u  i?  and  allied  table*  as  of  above  dates. 

Historical  Section 

Headquarters 

Army  Oround  Force* 


Source:  R.  R.  Palmer,  Study  Number  8,  Army  Ground  Forces,  1946 
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the  division  first  appeared  in  the  United  States  Army  in  the  American  Revolution. 
European  military  professionals  established  the  divisional  structure,  which  was 
refined  during  and  after  the  French  Revolution.  The  Napoleonic  wars  saw  the 
infantry  division  in  all  armies;  the  French  influence  on  divisional  structure  has 
alwaye  been  strong. 

The  modern  United  States  Army  infantry  division  dates  from  World  War  I. 

World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War  were  fought  by  divisions  of  about  one-half  the 
strength  of  those  of  World  War  I.  The  division  was  triangular  rather  than  square. 

The  "cold  war"  and  the  possibility  of  nuclear  conflict  forced  the  drastic  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  US  infantry  division.  Fentomic,  or  ROCID,  ROTAD,  and  finally  ROAD 
were  the  new  formats. 
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